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THE ART OF ELOQUENCE. 
[From Manuscript Letters.} 
By true Rev. Dr Beastey. 


In our rising republic, as in the commonwealth of Greece and Rome, 
Eloquence is the great instrument by which you must raise yourself to 
eminence, and become capable of rendering signal services to your coun- 
try. Here a wide and fertile field is opened for your cultivation, in which 
the harvest of true honour and glory is to be reaped. Lord Chesterfield, 
in those letters to his son which may be pronounced masterpieces of fine 
writing, but which, unfortunately, are everywhere soiled and polluted by 
profligacy of moral principle, and the most mischievous sentimerits, is 
very earnest with him upon this topic. The misfortune in his lordship’s 
case, however, is, that the kind of oratory, which he recommends, was 
rather a florid declamation, than solid and useful eloquence. This is a 
great and fatal mistake, and any young man, who should model himself 
upon such maxims, would be sure, in the end, to reap the bitter fruits of 
disappointment and mortification. Shining talents in public debate may 
attract the vulgar astonishment and admiration, and perhaps, for a time, 
delude even the more sensible and reflecting ; but, be assured, they will 
never carry with them that prevailing force which solid sense, deep erus 
dition, and genuine eloquence alone can communicate. There is too much 
good sense among mankind to be long imposed upon by the mere varnish 
of shining qualities or glittering attainments. Base metals may be made 
to glitter by polishing, and obtain a temporary currency, but erelong, the 
cheat will be detected, and their false value exposed. Let me, therefore, 
impress deeply upon your mind the important truth, that if you wish to 
attain to the reputation of the real orator, and to sway the destinies of 
your country, you must lay the foundation of your future greatness in 
solid attainments and native wisdom. “ Socrates,” says Cicere, “ dicere 
solebat, omnes in eo quod scirent, satis esse eloquentes.” He will never 
become the really great man and able orator, who has not the living foun- 
tains of wisdom within himself; and does not sedulously replenish those 
fountains from the copious streams which flow from the thoughts of others. 
Chesterfield, as an argument with his son to cultivate rather qualities in 
speaking which people of fashion call shining, than those which dull fel- 
lows call solid, mentions some instances in which he himself, and others 
had succeeded in their addresses to Parliament, by well turned periods, 
and a graceful delivery, when they had but a slight knowledge of the sub- 
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ject; but could he point out a single instance in which any one obtaineé 
the highest reputation and influence in that deliberate body, without the 
most vigorous natural powers, and deep knowledge of the subjects dis- 
cussed! Was there ever a case in which shallowness and imbecility 
were not soon detected? Mankind may often lend an attentive ear toa 
speaker, if he has an agreeable elocution, when his opinions have but 
little weight in their estimation. Men of great influence in any public 
body of ordinary intelligence, are those who have a fund of native good 
sense, who throw light upon the subjects they attempt to discuss, and 
Jead on to their conclusions by irresistible arguments. Never did any 
man establish for himself a lasting reputation, either as a statesman or 
orator, except among the very vulgar, whose good opinion is not worth 
enjoying, by a talent at florid declamation, or mere graces of delivery. 
The very case which Lord Chesterfield cites, in which he delivered a 
speech in the House of Peers, concerning the emendation of the Calendar, 
when he acknowledges that he spoke, like a parrot, what had been dic- 
tated by others, without a comprehension of the subject, militates against 
the precepts he is delivering to his son. He tells us that his own speech, 
being recommended by the graces of style and delivery, met with greater 
applause than that of Lord Macclesfield, on the same occasion, who tho- 
roughly understood the subject and completely elucidated it, but who had 
not the advantage of an easy and graceful elocution. This impression 
may have been made upon the mind of his lordship by those flatterers 
who always surround the great man, and are ever ready to offer him the 
incense of adulation ; but will any one believe, that the English House of 
Peers, on that occasion, must not have been swayed in their decision, by 
Lord Macclesfield, who is acknowledged to have been completely master 
of the point under discussion? I think scarcely any one will be disposed 
to doubt this. 

I do not intend by these observations to undervalue the accomplish- 
ment of an agreeable and interesting delivery. The importance of this 
will be doubted by no one who has had any experience in public speaking. 
Bat I wish these advantages to be considered as greatly subordinate to 
good sense, just views, and solid arguments. The opimion of Demos- 
thenes, when he remarked, that in public orations, delivery was the first, 
second, and third requisite, has been treated by some, as if it would, in 
his estimation, supersede the necessity of appropriate and solid matter. 
His own example, both in his preparatory toils, and in the force and pun- 
gency of his reasoning, completely refutes any such opinion. He made 
his way in reputation and influence, and triumphed over all opposition, by 
the immense force of his reason, as well as by the vehemence and power 
of his delivery. ‘There is much good sense couched in the uncouth 
expression of Dr Johnson: “ he is an eloquent man, I consider, 
who can knock down my argument and put his own in its room.” 
Let the orator take for his motto, not such a one as Chesterfield would 
prescribe, “the graces, the graces will accomplish everything ;” but 
rather, that truth and right reason are mighty and will ultimately pre- 
vail. If sound sense be recommended by the graces, well and good ; but 
these light divinities would make but a poor figure in our legislative halls, 
if not led by Minerva, and sustained upon the arm of Mercury or Apollo. 

But if I would lay the principal stress upon solid thought and deep insight 
into the subject, in the art of genuine oratory, I would by no means have 
you neglect to cultivate an easy, natural, and graceful delivery. These 
external qualifications serve to recommend good sense to the attention and 
respect of others. Recollect when you rise to address others, that you 
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do not rise to sing a tune or perform a recitative, in a cadence or with 
accents and emphasis different from those which you use in ordinary con- 
versation. Impress upon your mind the idea that you are merely to talk 
naturally to them, to tell them something which you desire them to hear, 
or to enter into an interesting and agreeable conversation with them— 
using the natural tones and gestures of an earnest and elegant conversation. 
Be mild, calm and placid when the case requires it—earnest, vehement, 
and passionate according to the nature of the sentiments you are express- 
ing. Some speakers are uniformly cold and unimpassioned, whatever 
may be the subject they are discussing; others glowing and passionate 
throughout. ‘These last utter the most indifferent sentiments with the 
same ardour and vehemence, with which they should deliver the most 
impassioned parts. ‘They commence, advance, and conclude in the same 
uniform manner. This is as great a fault as a hard and dry delivery. 
Let your warmth and vehemence spring spontaneously from your sub- 
ject, and keep pace with the degree of interest which is felt in it. Let 
there be no storming, ranting, or raving in your manner. Even in the 
very storm and tempest of the passions, preserve a temperance that gives 
it smoothness. Fools are apt to confound raving, roaring, and foaming 
at the mouth, with the native expressions of genuine emotion. They 
excite only the pity and contempt of the wise, and as Cicero remarks, be- 
come insane amidst sane people. Good sense will preserve you from 
overstepping, in these particulars, the modesty of nature. 


“ Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks, 
Still looks at home, and short excursions makes, 
While rattling nonsense in loud vollies breaks, 
And never shocked, and never turned aside, 
Breaks forth resistless in a thundering tide.” 


The young and inexperienced speaker should never make too bold 
attempts in the commencement of his career. As the unfledged bird, in 
its attempts to fly, tries the strength of its pinions, in fluttering from limb 
to limb, before it makes its ascent in air; so, the juvenile speaker should 
be careful to make experiment of his power in humble endeavours, before 
he ventures upon more daring enterprises. Success in small matters will 
give him confidence, and enable him to excel in greater. Above all things 
avoid an artificial and borrowed manner of speaking—let your mode of 
delivery, even if it be imperfect, be natural and characteristic. As man 
is an imitative animal, when young men make their first appearance in 
the public eye, they are to be excused if their natural modesty leads them, 
for a time, to take refuge in copying the model of some celebrated speaker 
whom they have heard and admired. If they have native genius, they 
will soon rid themselves of these trammels, and strike out a new track 
more suited to their character. If they be without natural parts, they 
will plod on to the end, in the dull and sluggish gait of servile imitators. 

The great difficulty in the art of delivery, as in that of composition, 
supposing the requisite endowments to have been conferred by nature, is 
to be perfectly natural. Every hearer should seem to think that he would 
express himself in the same way. There is a charm in everything natu- 
ral, which no effort of mere art can reach. When Partridge, in Tom Jones, 
first visits the London theatre, after hearing all the most celebrated actors 
and Garrick among the rest,he is made to remark,that as toall the rest he 
could perceive that they were great performers,but ‘is this your Garrick,” 
says he, “of whom you talk so much! why, I could performas he does myself.” 
Here Fielding, with his usual discernment, points to an important principle 
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inthe art of public speaking. It should exhibit nature to us, uttering her 
own language. The voice, the tones, the enunciation, the movements, po- 
sition of the body and every gesture should seem to be undisturbed and in- 
artificial. ‘The body should be held erect and firm, or rather a little incli- 
ning forward, in an attitude of earnestness, like that in which Sterne re- 
presents corporal Trim when he delivered that pathetic funeral oration 
which put all his audience in tears. Avoid all sudden jerks and swingings 
of the head. St Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, is said to have degraded a 
clergyman of his diocese, because he alleged that when he preached 
his head moved from side to side, like a flail. I profess myself a friend 
to animation and gesture when the case requires it, because they catch 
the attention ; warm and agitate the hearer. But I cannot say, that I 
like to perceive the limbs in perpetual motion, and the speaker forever 
convulsed and distorted with effort. Such speaking dazzles the eyes and 
gives dizziness to the hcad. Custom reconciles us to all the modes of 
fashion and speaking which prevail in own age and country. But I 
must confess, that I have no idea of any occasion in public debate, 
however deeply interesting, in which the orator should strike his thigh 
with vehemence, stamp upon the floor, or indulge the percussio frontis, as 
the most celebrated Roman speakers are said to have done; instead of 
being excited or agitated, I should feel disposed to burst into a laugh. 
This superabundant gesticulation was the only fault which appeared to 
me perceptible in that great statesman, Gen. Hamilton, who was, un- 
doubtedly, one of the most eloquent men I have ever heard, and take him 
all in all, would have done honour to any age or country. His natural 
ardour kept him in perpetual motion and his multifarious gesticulations, 
although evidently unsought by himand unconsciously performed,withdrew 
the mind from his subject, wearied the eye with seeing and lost some of 
its effect when it became significant and impressive. A chastened but at 
the same time earnest and penetrating manner is a soft green in oratory, 
upon which the sight reposes with incessant pleasure. There was 
something in the manner of preaching of Dr Samuel Smith, late Presi- 
dent of Princeton College, which was very agreeable. Although not as 
naturally eloquent as Hamilton, there was a calm dignity and even ma- 
jesty in his eloquence which I suspect is not often surpassed or even 
equalled. When I was a young man, and commenced reading the works 
of different orators, was greatly caught and enraptured with the French 
preachers. Bossuet, Massillon, Saurin and others, threw me into an 
ecstacy of admiration and delight. I have not disavowed my approbation, 
and, I may even say, my admiration of them still. 

Their bold, ardent and searching method of preaching, I consider as 
admirably calculated to alarm the fears, penetrate and probe the con- 
science and awake the religious sensibilities of an audience. Their elo- 
quence is sometimes as awful as the thunders of Heaven, and at others, as 
touching and pathetic as the voice of an angel of mercy. Bossuet, who 
has been called the French Demosthenes, has much of the vehemence, 
and purgency of the Grecian Orator; Bourdaloue is clear, full and argu- 
mentative; Massillon,tender, pathetic and insinuating, searching the heart 
and opening all the fountains of pious emotion; while Saurin is bold, ma- 
jestic and overbearing and not unfrequently in a high degree sublime. 
But with all these indisputable exce!lences, the French preachers are not 
without their faults and blemishes. ‘The ardour of their feelings fre- 
quently transports them into excesses. Although always animated and 
impressive, they are not always just. ‘Their zeal sometimes outstrips 
their discretion, and their vehemence and impetuosity transports them be- 
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yond the bounds of truth and nature. The canvass glows into life under 
the touches of their pencil, but they are not always faithful in sketching 
the lineaments of nature. In sound sense, just and comprehensive views, 
faithful delineation of the principles of human nature, solid erudition, pro- 
found tasight into the several subjects which come in review before them, 
and conclusive arguments, they are decidedly inferior to the English. 
The more my own taste has been improved and my own mind been ma- 
tured by age and reflection, the more have I learned to value the clear 
deep stream and the calm dignity of English, and in some instances, 
of American preaching. Dr Blair, who has himself left us in his dis- 
courses, inestimable specimens in this kind of writing, specimens which, I 
suspect, comprise as much sense as ever was delivered from the pulpit in 
any age or country, has, I think, justly remarked, that in order to exhi- 
bit a model of pulpit eloquence which is perfect, the French and English 
manner should be united. The sound sense and solid argument of the 
English should, in his estimation, be animated by the life and fervour of 
the French. Such models as would be formed by this compound, we find 
in Demosthenes and Cicero. The materials, out of which they formed 
their orations,were good sense and sound wisdom, and into this mass they 
breathed the spirit of life. 

But you allege, that when you read the productions of the 
greatest orators, and listen to the speeches of the most celebrated men 
in your own yountry, you always retire home ina state of hopeless de- 
jection. You cannot conceive how it is possible, you should ever be able 
to attain to their eminence. The obstacles, which present themselves to 
your view, in your progress towards such an elevation, appear to you in- 
surmountable. {low shall you ever be able by any exertion to acquire that 
wisdom and learning which shall! enlighten and interest an audience or 
that masterly address and all those charms of oratory which shall catch 
and enchain their attention? By what gifts of nature or process of art, 
shall you acquire such command over yourself in a public assembly 
and that composure and firmness of mind, which will enable you to 
draw from the stores of memory, with the requisite promptness, those 
conceptions and arguments which throw light upon the point at issue and 
which shall sustain you through the stages of'a long and elaborate address? 
How shall you acquire such readiness of invention, such a rich and 
inexhaustible store of ideas, such happiness of expression, such aptness of 
illustration, such power to baffle the arts and invalidate the reasonings of 
competitors, as you perceive in those speakers who are the most distin- 
guished? These are the reflections which depress your spirits and dis- 
courage your mind when you think of venturing upon so arduous 
an enterprise. Your views upon the subject are natural and not without 
their force. ‘To excel in oratory, is, indeed, a task which is difficult but 
not impracticable. There is no phenomenon which the people at large 
contemplate with more astonishment, than an effort of this nature. ‘They 
look upon an eminent speaker as kind of prodigy, and the means by 
which he could arrive at such excellence in this art, as unintelligible 
mystery. When, however, with a little more experience and reflection, 
you shall be able to contemplate the subject, in the calm lights of philo- 
sophy, the mystery will vanish and the apparent difficulties disappear. 
This able Orator, whom you now regard as a prodigy, who appears to 
have elevated himself to an eminence which you despair of reaching; 
when viewed more distinctly and divested of that excessive glory which 
dazzles your eyes, and confounds your imagination, will be found to be a 
person of ordinary dimensions, and of no uncommon properties, but who 
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has attained to his present station by the force of the simple principle of 
habit. By the power of this principle of our nature, aided, indeed, by 
happiness of original constitution, he has wrought that wonder, which fills 
you with astonishment. ‘This is the lever of Archimedes, by which he 
has raised himself to such an elevation above his fellow men. - Be con- 
vinced of the full power of this instrument, and you need be no longer dis- 
couraged at the prospect of difficulties. It is the true secret by which 
extraordinary excellence in all arts and sciences is obtained. ‘The proper 
application of the power of habit makes more distinctions among mankind 
than any disparity in their natural talents. 

Enter, then, upon your career with full resolutions of arriving at excel- 
lence, and you need not fearthe issue. Fill your mind with thoughts, 
with images, with illustrations, with arguments, with deep and sound 
views of men and thiags, and then, practice habitually the art of speak- 
ing, and you have no conception how soon all that you desire and now 
regard as unattainable, will fall into your possession. Ready expressions, 
prompt replies, all the stores of thought which are deposited in the memo- 
ry, you will soon find appearing at your call. Some men, indeed, are so 
naturally bashful, timid, and nervous, that they can never summon reso- 
lution to speak in a public body. The very presence of an assembly dis- 
concerts their minds, distracts their attention, disarranges al] their ideas, 
so that they cannot regain sufficient intellectual equipoise to summon to 
their use the powers they possess, or to connect their ideas in regular 
order. However fine their natural parts and rich their intellectual treasure, 
they can put them to no use on such occasions. Many examples of this 
kind might be adduced, but I suspect that most of these instances might 
be accounted for from the prevalence of previous habits. Had Addison 
applied himself, from early life,with as much assiduity to the art of speak- 
ing, as he did to poetry and fine writing, he might have excelled as much 
in the one as he did in the other. We all know the difficulties with which 
Demosthenes had to contend in the commencement of his career, and had 
he been so discouraged as to have relinquished his exertions, we should 
never have heard of the fame of the greatest orator who ever lived. No 
doubt, Cicero and all the most eminent speakers were, in the outset, 
affected in a similar way. They, who are at first most dispirited at the 
prospect of the arduous nature of their undertakings, are, by no means, 
the least likely to prove ultimately successful. Commence zealously, 
catch the sparks of a kindling enthusiasm as you advance, persevere 
manfully, and your efforts cannot prove entirely unavailing. Habit, habit 
will do everything for you. See the force of this principle in the child 
which is beginning to speak. Do you suppose, that were he able, like 
you, to convey his feelings and conceptions, he would not consider it im- 
possible to acquire the facility and elegance of his father’s conversation ? 
Yet, how easily does constant practice communicate this power to him? 
Begin by putting a few ideas together, and expressing them in debate— 
content yourself with saying little well, and you will soon find the stock 
insensibly increasing upon your hands. Commit to memory, at first, all 
that you intend to advance, in order that you be guarded against the dis- 
tressing sensations of a complete failure. Ina short time, you will dis- 
cover that you can not only say all that you had prepared, but something 
more when your mind is excited and warmed by debate. After repeated 
trials of this nature, it will become evident to you, that not only did you 
labour under a great mistake in regard to your capacity of detaining the 
attention of an audience for any length of time, but that the real difficulty 
will be to abridge and condense your ideas, and comply with the excellent 
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definition of eloquence given by Rochefaucauldt, when he says that, it con- 
sists in saying all that should be said upon the subject, and nothing more. 

Iam the more strenuous in recommending to you to ply every means 
for the cultivation of this art, on account of the peculiar circumstances of 
your own country. It is easy to foresee that this art is destined to attain, 
in this free republic, to very great perfection. We have already produced 
many distinguished orators, (among whom are Webster, Clay, Southard, 
Preston, McDuffie, ete. now living to exalt the name and sustain the free- 
dom of our country,) and in the future periods of our history, I doubt not, 
our country will be as fertile of them as was Greece or Rome. There 
are the seeds existing of every cause which tends to this great result. 
The unrestrained freedom of opinion which is allowed to all in our happy 
country, the influence which eloquence produces in the pulpit, at the bar, 
in our legislatures, in Congress, and at all public meetings, must raise it 
in time to the highest excellence. How noble an ambition will it be to 
exert every nerve to render yourself, in this respect, an ornament to your 
country, the oracle of her councils, the pride and charm of her listening 
senators, and the theme of her future historian and biographer! 


THE VIRGIN OF POMPEII IN THE TEMPLE OF ISIS.* 
By Sumner L. Farrrrevp. 


Restless in doubt, the human mind hath sought 
Knowledge in every hour of time, through tears, 
Wasting and want and haggard solitude, 
Anguish and madness; hovering o’er the verge 
Of the eternal ocean, from whose depths 
Earth’s ghastly spectres rise to mock at hope, 
The spirit follows, through forbidden paths, 

The meteor of its own vain thought, till death 
Shrouds, palls and sepulchres the throbbing dust. 
Vain were petitions murmured to the gods 
Priapus and Cunina to dissolve 

The spells of Fascinators; the evil eye 

Of the Illyrian or Triballi sent 

Its wonted glance into the trembling heart, 
Possessing, as they feigned, the soul with fiends. 
Vainly they wore baccharis wreaths—in vain, 
Their jasper, rhamn or laurel amulets 

On brow or bosom hung! the magi dreamed. 


Scorned thus by demon and by deity, 
Tn guilt’s delirium to Isis’ shrine, 
The multitude, beneath thick canopies, 
As dreading the last hope of their despair, 
Bear Pompeii’s loveliest virgin—in the bud 
And perfume of her sinless being doomed 
‘To perish in the vault of mysteries, 
That evil men, by shedding guiltless blood, 
May startle Fate to speak their doom! alas ! 
Must Death, from his pale realms of fear, so soon 
Breathe on that beautiful and radiant brow 
And leave it blasted? on the blossomed lips, 


* From The Last Night of Pompeii. 





























































The Virgin of Pompeit. 


Whence music gushed in streams of rainbow thought, ae 
And chill them into breathlessness and gloom ? 

- That vermil cheek—those eyes, where thoughts repose, 
Like clustered stars on the blue autumn skies, 
That head of beauty and that heart of love— 
Oh, must they languish, moulder, and depart, 


pasate 


Without a sigh, from the sweet earth they loved? 
When has the bigot, whatsoc’er his crown, 
Cidaris, mitre, oak or laurel wreath, 

Spared, having power to torture? when, the slave 
Of superstition slackened in his zeal 

Of loving God by loathing humankind ? 

Weep with the crocodile—embrace the asp— 
Doubt not the avalanche of ages—meet 

The famished wolf’s sardonic smile—and sleep 
Beneath the upas—but believe not, man 

E’er yct in power had mercy in his creed. 


With hurried footfalls o’er the lava walks (1) 
And through the Forum’s colonnades, unmarked 
But by quick glances, to the Mount of Flame 
Turning again, the worshippers passed on, 
And the proud temple gates behind them closed. 
Then from the altar of the idol came 
The crowned hierophant, in robes o’erwrought 
With mystic symbols, emblems of a power 
Invisible, yet everywhere supreme, 
As the air that shrouds the glaciers, and, like that, 
Waked to annihilate, by one lone voice. 
Lifting his dusky hand, gleaming with gems, 
He waved the throng to worship, with hushed lips, 
And, with a gesture, bidding neophytes 
Come forth, and raise the victim, bound and stretch’d 
On the Mosaic floor, in horror’s arms, 
With a hyena step, through pillar’d aisles, 
Dim, still and awful, to the vaulted crypt 
Of gloom and most unhallowed sacrifice 
He led the bearers of the victim maid. 
One shuddering farewell—one shriek, that gave 
A legion echoes, from her mufiled lips 
Gushed—then in gloom her hyacinthine hair 
Vanished—and from the veiled recesses rose 
The nusic of the sistruim, (2) and strange gleams 
Of violet and crimson lights along 
The shrine and statues flitted momently 5 
And faded ; and mysterious phantoms glanced ‘ 
O’er the far skirting corridors, and left 
The awed mind wildered with a doubting sense 


ae 


Of silence broken by what was not sound, 

Nor breathings of a living heart—nor tones E 

Of forest leaves nor lapses of the wind— 

(1) The streets of Pompeii were paved with blocks ot lava; and the audacious apa- 

thy, which the people manifested amid the threatenings of Vesuvius, may be ascribed 

to their familiarity with earthquakes and volcanoes. The wretched inhabitants of Porti- 

ci, Torre del Greco and other exposed villages are, at this day, as unapprehensive of 

the peril that has overhung them since their birth, as were the Pompeiians at their 

deathhour. Cities, buried in lava or ashes, may lie beneath even Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. 

(2) A stringed instrument peculiar to the mysterious rites of Isis, which, like other 

mythological mysteries, concealed the most nefarious practices. 
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a8 But a dread haunting of a sightless fear 
: Of unformed peril—a crushed thought,that through 
2 The twilight dimness of the fane o’erhung 
a Gigantic beings of diluvian realms, 
Voiceless and viewless, yet endowed with might 
To rend the mortal breather of a sigh! 
Down the chill, dusky granite steps the priest 
Guided the virgin sacrifice ; above, 
‘The massy and barr’d vault door shut; and night, 
Shown in its ghastly terrors by wild rays 
Of many tinctured lights, fell on the heart 
Of the devoted, desolated maid. 
Through still descending labyrinths, where coiled 
All loathsome creatures, and dark waters dripped 
With a deep sullen sound like pulses heard 
By captives dying in their dungeon tomb, 
{gyptian glided hurriedly and still. 
‘Then o’er a green lagoon, whose festered flood 
Flung back a deathsome glare as the lights sunk 
Upon its sleeping surface, stretching far 
Into tl loating masses of the eloom, 
They, in a mouldered barque, went silently. 
‘The plated crocodile, on the earth and pool 
Suspended, yawn’d his sluggish jaws and looked 
Upon the priest with fawning earnestness ; 
He gazed upon the victim and pi d bv, 
d And the loathed reptile dreamed of coming feasts. 
Rugged and spiral grew the pathway ; bats, 
Waving the spectre lights, winged through the vault, 
H Startled yet welcoming ; and serpents lanced 
‘ Their quivering tongues of venom forth and hissed 
f Their salutations ; and the lizards crept 
Along the cold, wet ridges of the caves; 
And oft the maiden’s agonizing eyes 
Beheld in niches or sarcophagi 
Mortality’s abhorred resemblances, 
With folded serpents sculptured overhead ; 
And oft the feet of the familiars struck 
Strewn relics of the victims offered here! 
Winding through tangled passages—her brain 
O’erfraught with the still horror—for no sound 
: Lived through the endless caverns—thought and sense 
: Of being fled from the doomed maiden’s heart; 
a 


‘Time, mystery, and darkness and lone death 
Passed from the trances of her brain, and earth 
And agony and wrong and violence 

Were but the shadows childhood sports withal! 





She woke amid the gush and hynining voice 





ae ‘a Of fountains and the living gleam of fires, 

ed And swell of tenderest music; and beside 

of The purple couch of luxury, whereon, 

sir : (Free from all bonds save chains of jewelled gold, 
nd q In a vast chamber, hung with flowers and gems,) 
er q VOL. IVs —NO. XX. 29 









(3) The rainbow, in every mythology,has been beautifully personified. Iris, its 
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She lay, the priest of Isis stood ;—his eye 
No longer stern and chill, his lips no more 

Like sculptured cruelty, but bright and warm 
And moist with mellowest wine ; and o’er his face, 





Late masked in mockeries, the burning light 

Of Passion broke, as thus, with wanton smiles, 
He breathed his heart upon his victim’s ear. 

“ Thy path to pleasure, like the world’s, my love ! 
Was through the empire of pale doubt and pain, 
Where many visions of detested things 

Will consummate in rapture deigned thee here. 
And didst thou think, my queen of loveliness ! 
That by Pompeii’s dastard crowd of apes 

Thou wert borne hither that the sacred lips 

Of Isis, parted by thy purest blood, 

Might gives responses to fiend loving fools ? 

The goddess hath a yoice—when I ordain— 
And, when her mysteries have thrilled their hearts 
With myriad terrors to which death is bliss, 
‘They shall not lack an answer to their quest. 

But this is Love’s clysium ; men may seek 
Another by Jove’s grace—but this for me? 

Be theirs cternities of prayer and hyinn! 

But 'Time and Wine and Venus are my gods !”’ 


And thus the maiden in her madness made 
Reply—* O Dian! hath thine Iris (3) come 
Tolead me through elysium’s myrtle groves? 
‘Thanks for the briefest pangs of death! my soul 
Blends with the radiance, songs and incense here 
In rapture, unforgetting earth’s dark ills, 

The victim bonds, gloom, terror, madness borne 
Amid the vaulted corridors! deep thanks, 

Chaste Dian! for the dart that winged me here!” 
Thus she lay whispering faintly while the veins 
Again like violets began to glow, 

And 'Thought from the elysian portals turned 

'To shed, once more, its starlight o’er her brow. 
The lips, like rifted sunset clouds, burned o'er 
With beauty, and the sloedark eyes, from lids 

Of loveliness o’erarched like rainbows, flashed 
Upon the luxuries of wantonness 

With a delirious brightness ; and she pressed 
Her Peri hand upon her troubled brain 

As dismal memories through all the pomp 
Around her thronged. ‘ Do visions o’er me rusli 
Through the ivory gate? or what is this? methinks, 
The limbs of Vesta pass not Charon’s ward— 
Yet bear 1] thern! and I behold no forms 

Like the supreme divinities who dwell 


” 


Beyond the azure curtains of the skies ! 


goddess, was the messenger of the ancient deities; and though employed by jealous 
Juno to create “ green eyed monsters,” she was more happily occupied, in general, in 
separating virtuous soals from feeble frames and escorting them to Elysium. No one is 


or should be ignorant of the Scandinavian bifrost, andthe romantic tales of the Eddas. 
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“ Look on thy suppliant worshipper, my love !” 
Said the voluptuous mocker of the gods. 

“ Thy Saturn, my Osiris, aptly feigned, 

With Horus and the laughing boygod, wreathed 
With lotus and charm’d myrtle, must be now 
The only guardians of our paradise. 

For thou art the voluptuous Paphian Queen, 
And must with kisses be adored! thy breath 

1s odour—on that fair full bosom sleep 

A thousand loves—those lustrous eyes enchant— 
And the limbs moulded by divinest skill”— 


“Reveal thy speech! what import bear these words? 
Dream I, or art thou the hierophant 

Ot fsis, who from Mizraim’s pyramids 

Broughtst new gods into Latium? I must err, 
For thou wearst not the countenance that chilled 
My soul, and proud Pompeii’s crowd o’erawed, 
But rather, like earth’s faun or satyr fiend, 


Gloatest o’er some revenge for sin unknown !” 


The maiden’s lost mind came in all its strength 
And purity, and in the dreadless might 

Of thoughts unsoiled by evil, she resolved 

To match unfriended virtue with the power 

Of Passion, though it wore Religion’s mask. 


“Simple as Pyrrha when the shattered barque 
Of hoar Deucalion landed from the foam !” 
With blandishments, said Isis’ haughty priest. 
“ Knowst thou not, loveliest! that holy men 
Must never shame their gods by deeds unlike 
Their sacred exploits? what were deathlessness 
Without delight? eternity, without 
The ecstacies of woman’s winning smile ? 
Thy country’s hoarest fathers, most for skill 
In council, and unequalled virtue famed, 
In canon and enactment of old law, 
Did consecrate corruption and commit 
Captives to bondage of their tyrant’s will, 
And build proud temples for the haunt of shame. 
We are but mimes of the Immortals, then, 
As countless births, revered as prodigies, 
And chained Prometheus, shunning their gift, 
To meet their wrath, and mad Lycaon driven 
Into the wild, can testify in tears. 
Why, then, should the weak waiter on the rites 
Of the Omnipotents refrain from joy ? 
Folly must feel his masterdom, when words, 
Called oracles, are bought, but in all else, 
The priest was framed for pleasure-—and thy smile, 
Hebe of Beauty! from thy vassal here 
Shall win a better augury than all 
Campania’s hetacombs !—Time wastes, my bliss! 
Speak thou the oracle I shall repeat 
Through Isis’ marble lips! the answer ’s thine !” 
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* Thus be the answer, then, ‘‘ Ye seek my shrine 








To know the Future and the will of heaven— ; 
The Past reveals both !” Or, if this suits not 4 
The goddess who infolds her tissued words 4 
So Passion may unravel good or ill, 
Thus let the mystic oracle declare : 
“Ye shall pass o’er the Tyrrheue sea in ships 
Laden with virgins, gems and gods, and spoils 
Ofa dismembered empire, and a cloud 
Of light shall radiate your ocean path!” 
Breathes not the soul of mystery in this ? (4) 
“ Ay, love! and after his desire or hope 
Each may interpret—veriest oracles 
Must have a myriad meanings—and the voice 
Of Memphian Isis shall, at once, respond 
To the denied apostates; then, my life! 
While dotards live on riddles and embrace 
Shadows as did the Thunderer what time 
The oxeyed empress jealoused of his deeds, 
We at Love’s heavenly banquet shall repose, 
And drink the ecstacies of mingled hearts! 3 
—The sistrum sounds! the sculptured lips shall speak *” 
” 
Exulting thus, the idol minister, 
Pressing the bosom of great Serapis, 
Whose statue by a Doric pillar stood, 
Disclosed a stairway guiding through the shaft 
Unto the altar of the fane, and thence 
Within the hollow image, from whose mouth 
Responses breathed that fitted any deed 
Or era; Fable was religion’s name. 
Up through the hollow bosom of the God, 
Triumphing,—passed the priest—and soundlessly, 
The dda! portal, bossed with vinewreaths, closed. 
That moment, from the flowered and purple couch 
The maiden sprung, through any caverned path, i 
All peril and loathed sights and awful sounds, ’ 
To fly from pomp, pollution and despair. 
Bounding along the tesselated flcor, 
She passed the beds of banquet, whose perfume 
From sightless vases stole, and gained the verge 
Of the vast gleaming hall—she met the waves 
Of black and silent depths that seemed to scow] «i 
On her vain flight; to every side she flew 
But to encounter granite battlements, 
Coiled serpents, clustered sepulchres, cold cliffs, 
Gigantic sphynxes, towering grimo’er lakes 
Ofsulphur, or the dreadful shapes of fiends, 
(4) The whole art of uttering oracles consisted in choosing terms capable of any 
construction. The desires of the consulter determined the meaning; and neither 
Delphi nor Dodona could commit its credit by the failure of a prophecy which, it might . 


allege, was never properly understood. No one can have forgotten the celebrated res- 3 
ponse (which illustrates the sophistries and follies of the ancients) “ Aio te, Eacide, 
Romanos _ vincere posse.” 


TT > . . . . . ; 
The maiden now consents to give an Isean response, prefiguring the ruin impending, j 
from which all, who escape, must fly by sea, that the absence of the priest may afford ; 


her an opportunity to shun his embraces by flight through the vaults, 
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The gorgeous lights grew shadowy, and stained clouds 
Of vapour floated o’er the pillared roof, 

Taking all forms of terror; and low sighs 

And muttered dirges from the waters stole 

Along the arches; and through all the vaults, 
Intoa thousand wailing echoes rent, 

A shrick, loud, quick and full of agonies, 

Burst from the deep foundation of the fane. 

With steps like earliest childhood to her couch 
The maiden faltered back, and there, with soul 
Too overfraught for wished unconsciousness, 
Gasping her breath, she listened! Sullen sounds 
Wandered along the temple aisles above ; 

Then came the clang of eymbals and strange words 
Uttered amid the faro{f music’s swell : 

And the postrated multitudes, like woods 

Hung with the leaves of antumn, stirred ; then fell 
A silence when the heart was heard—a pause— 
When ardent hope became an agony ; 

And parted lips and panting pulses—eyes 

Wild with their watchings,brows with beaded dews 
Of expectation chilled and fevered—all 

The shaken and half lifted frame—declared 

The moment of the oracle had come! 

A sceptre to the hand of Isis leapt 

And waved; and then the deep voice of the priest 
Uttered the maiden’s answer, and the fall 

Of many quickened steps like whispers pass’d 
Along the columned aisles and vestibule. 

None deemed, the maiden in the earthquake’s groan 
And the volcano’s thunder voice, had heard 

The hastening doom, and clothed it in dark words; 
But to the bosom of their guilt again 

They passed, dreaming of victories and spoils! 


“Gone !” said the priest descending —“Serapis! 


Pardon and thanks I crave and give thee, god! 

Gone to their phantom banquet with glad hearts! 
Such is the bliss of superstition’s erced ! 

And they will glory o’er their fellows now, 
Deeming themselves the temples of the gods ! 
rimmed with revealings of divinity ! 

But Folly wafts us food, and we should laud 
The victim of night visionaries who parts 

With virgin gold for fabled miracles! 

But that thy loveliness might peril prayers 

And change the rites to riots ill esteemed, 

Thou shouldst have been a pythoness, my love! 
What shadow veils thy vestal brow ? thou art 
My bride, and pleasure waits upon thee here— 
Let the pure wine awake thy thoughts to mirth !” 


“Mirth at the altar which thou mockst with jeers! 
Mirth in thy holy ministries, proud priest ! 

It fits thee not-—and less thine evil speech 

To Lelius’ child, who, while her father waits 

On royal Titus in imperial Rome, 
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Betrayed, it seems, by thy fit parasites, 

Was hither borne by doomed Pompeii’s throng, 
Whom thy vile minions goaded to the deed, 

A victim, not to Isis, but to thee! 

Beware, thou atheist pontiff! the shocked world 
Hath had and shall, through uncreated time, 
Have mitredscorners, who blaspheme the heavens, 
Mocking the faith with which they manacle 
The hearts that would deny yet dare not—like 
Thee, mocker of the idol thou dost serve! 

Yet doubt not— years are but the viewless path 
Of the avenging Deity ! the earth, 

Elysium, Orcus, the sweet Pleiades, 

The weeping stars, the depths of ocean swept 
By Typhon tossing billows to the heavens— 
All live but in the breath of one Supreme, 
Whose heart inspires the universe—whose soul 
Is Immortality! and ’neath His throne 

I kneel and wrap around my mortal fears 

The robe of His immortal purity, 

Bidding thee, Priest! e’en in thy purple home, 
Tremble amid thy thoughts of sacrilege !” 


“To Athena! Pallas hath no gift 
To rival thine, my loveliest ! thy words, 
Like pungent herbs before the banquet, give 
A charm, a flavour, an Apician zest 
To the deferred delight that dawns in tears. 
Coy maidenhood ! the sage in all his lore 
Must learn the science of awaking bliss 
From thee, supremely skilled in scorpion taunt 
And torture, which prelude long lingering bliss. 
But the wine blushes, Love ! to meet thy lip— 
Lo! how it kisses the crowned cup and smiles! 
Thou wouldst not leave me (though thy free discourse 
Argues but ill) for yon dim vaults, greened o’er 
By the dead dampness, where cold serpents trail 
And cockatrices brood, and livid asps 
Madden with unspent poison! Thou hast seen 
A portion of the terrors—’t is thy choice 
To dwell with love and luxury and joy, 
Or havea tarther knowledge—come, love ! come! 
The unfurrowed features of a priest may charm 
Thy dainty spirit well as dead men’s smiles 
Sardonic, and the gleam of breathless flesh ! 
Are crimson pillows of the cygnet down 
Less fitting thy desire than jagged rocks 
Beetling o’er naptha fires and festered floods ? 
Or yon tapestried couch, thou will desert, 
Less to thy wish than wanderings through the aisles 
Ofhaunted charnel labyrinths beyond ? 
Come, thou art wiser! Passion is my god 
First worshipped—next, Revenge !—my arms are chilled 


" 


By cold embraces of the goddess—come ! 


“ Demon! thy power is o’er me— none behold— 
The banded legions could not rescue me— 
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Yet I scorn, loathe, dare, trample thee, proud priest! 
What art thou but corrupted clay beneath 

The furnace? but the loathsome bird that feasts 
On desolation’s relics ?—oh, there comes 

A glad sound on mine ear—a triumph sound-- 
The deep earthhymn of ruin! hark! it swirls 
Along the abysses of the hills and seas, 

Lifting the mountains with its breath—it comes ! 
Ye manes of mine ancestors ! it comes !” 


“What, scorner! dost thou think to cheat my skill 
With thy Trophonian dreams, when I have clasped 
Delusions to my bosom since my birth, 

And juggled faith by all circean arts? 

I woo no longer ! thou art in my grasp— 

And by the Immortals 1 disown ! thou shalt”—- 


“ It comes! the temple reels and crashes—Jove ! 
I thank thee! Vesta! let me sleep with thee ?” 
And on the bosom of the earthquake rocked 
The statues and the pillars, and her brain 
Whirled with the earth’s convulsions, as the maid 
Fell by a trembling image and upraised 
A prayer of gratitude ; while through the vaults, 
In fear and ghastly horror, fied the priest, 
Breathing quick curses mid his warning cries 
For succour ; and the obscene birds their wings 
Flapped o’er his pallid face, and reptiles twined 
In folds of knotted venom round his feet. 
Yet on he rushed—the blackened walls around 
Crashing—the spectral lights hurled hissing down 
‘The cold green waters ; and thick darkness came 
To bury ruin! Through the arches rent 
And falling on he hurried, and a glance 
Of sunlight down the granite stairway came 
Like a winged spirit to direct him on. 
‘The secret door of the adytum swung 
Wide, and he hailed the flamens that above 
Hastened his flight—-when o’er the marble stair, 
The Nubian pillars ofthe chancel roof, 
Thrown by the earthquake o’er the altar, crashed 
Through shrines of gems and gold, mosaic floor 
And beams of choicest cedar, and around 
The priest of Isis piled a sepulchre 
Amid the trophies of his temple, where, 
Crushed by despairing thoughts, he writhed and gnashed, 
Till lingering Famine crowned the work of Guilt! 
Buttress and arch, pillar and image fell, 
And the green waters of the gloom were filled 
With hoarded treasures—-vainly coffered up. 
The maiden rose upon the quaking earth, 
And, like the thoughts of parted love in youth, 
Rushed from the mitred violator’s home, 
Through the felt darkness of the labyrinth. 
On sculptured capitals and heads of gods 
She passed the dismal waves, and trident tongues 
Hissed aficr her amid the turbid foam. 
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She passed the beamless corridors and fled 
Along a gorgeous banquet hall, o’erstrewn 
With porphyry tables, alabaster lamps, 
Half quenched, and shattered wine cups of wrought gold ; 
Then grasped a flickering altarlight and on 

Hurried, casting on dolesome objects round, 

And nameless things of horror, glances wild 

With terror and deep loathing : the death dews 

Upon the walls, green with the deadly moss, 

Trailed in thick streams, and o’er her sinking heart 
Breathed the cold midnight of the sepulchre ; 

And from the shapeless shadows growing up, 

The startled spirit wrought the forms of fiends, 

Or worse, pursuers charged to hale her back. 


The virgin flies along a corridor 
Ampler, and living with the daylight air ; 
And far, upon its boundary, she discerns 
An open portal and a rosebeam gush 
Of radiance streams upon the threshold stone. 


THE SCIENCE OF ECONOMY. 


Economy, a comprehensive word, includes all that provident care, 
exact uniformity, and prudent conduct, so requisite in human life. Let it 
not, therefore, be considered as something that relates only to one, and 
concerns not another ; for it is what the meanest station necessarily calls 
for, and the most exalted cannot dispense with. It is equally required in 
the cabinet and in the field; in public and in private life. It is not 
suited only to particular times, circumstances, and occasions, but absolutely 
requisite in all situations, to the sustenance of every character, and every 
society, to the interest of every individual, to the affairs of the state, as 
well as the concerns of the closet. 

If we look abroad, and survey human conduct, we shall find that many 
are reduced to want through their own thoughtlessness, irregularity, and 
imprudence. Hence it is, that we hear these complainings in our 
streets. Instead of tracing effects from their proper causes, and taking 
the blame on themselves, as they ought, they are too apt to repine, mur- 
mur, and charge God foolishly. A provident care for future welfare is 
one of the first and most distinguishing marks of human wisdom. ‘The 
celebrated Egyptian minister showed his sagacity in nothing more than in 
the advice he gave to Pharaoh, to lay up in the seven pleateous years for 
the seven ensuing ones of famine. ‘The ant, that seemingly insignificant 
insect, is recommended to our consideration, both by the sacred and pro- 
fane writers, as a pattern worthy of imitation for its provident forecast. 
Providence is one distinguishing characteristic of the wise woman. ‘ She 
looketh well unto the ways of her household; she eateth not the bread of 
idleness ;” and previous to her buying a piece of ground, she resolved it 
in the deep of her heart. She gave herself time to reflect, and to delibe- 
rate upon it, before she put it in execution. This was her conduct, and 
that it may have its due weight with all ranks, not excepting even the 
highest personages, let it be remembered, that it was the conduct of no 
less a woman than the mother of the magnificent Solomon. It was this 
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providence in the steward, which attracted the admiration of his lord; for 
so, and in this sense only, must those words be understood, “ and the 
lord commended the unjust steward.” For what? for his being provi- 
dent ; the sagacious discernment which he used for his future support, 
had he used justifiable means, was doubtless laudable. The events of this 
life are fluctuating and precarious; ought not then some provision be 
made for unforeseen losses! Ought we not to extend our views further 
than the supply of our present wants? Ought we not to lay up some- 
thing for futurity? To look no further than the present moment ; to live 
at random, secure, and careless of any future exigencies ; to concern 
ourselves about nothing but what is immediately before us, and in the 
enjoyment of today, to take no manner of thought for the morrow, must 
inevitably be productive of the most fatal consequences, not only to our- 
selves, but to posterity. In what lively colours doth the wise man paint 
this too common error; ‘‘ He begetteth a son, and lo, there is nothing in 
his hand!” And St Paul himselt avers, that he hath sunk even below 
infidelity, who is negligent to provide for those of his own house. 

While we guard against anxious solicitude, (egritudo animi,)—to 
look forward to the consequences, to the issue and event of things, is 
such conduct as reason suggests, Scripture warrants, and religion itself 
enjoins ; such as a wise man must approve, and a good one cannot con- 
demn. 

Such a share of happiness as this world permits, undoubtedly man may 
seek ; but find it he will not, enjoy it he cannot, without thought and 
reflection. ‘This the united voice of reason and revelation calls for. This 
the rotation and vicissitude of all human affairs require ; not only when 
we pass under the rod, for then it is compulsion, but also in the day of 
prosperity, when levity of mind and dissipation of thought are predominant. 
For that laughter must certainly be mad, and that mirth frantic, which is 
not restrained by thought, and tempered with reflection. Is not this the 
most natural use of that noble faculty, by which we are distinguished 
from every other part of thecreation? By this we are enabled to determine 
what is best, and to weigh the consequence before we form the resolution. 

Provident forecast is absolutely necessary in human conduct, to enable 
us to steer through life with ease and satisfaction; not only requisite to 
our temporal interest, but in itself an indispensable duty, consonant to the 
first principle implanted in human nature. 

What more flagrant instance of improvidence can be presanted than that 
of those five virgins, who took no oil in their vessels to supply their lamps? 
Surely, 


“Si mens non leva fuisset,” 


they would not have neglected this necessary precaution. An equal 
instance of improvidence is presented in that person who “raised up his 
friend at midnight to borrow three loaves, having a guest come, and no- 
thing to set before him.” Steele, Sheridan, and Gay were all uf them 
once affluent ; sustained with corn, and wine, and oil; and “washing their 
steps in butter.” But, by adopting Horace’s maxim, 


“* Dona preseniis rape letus hore 
Quid sit futurum cras, fuge querere,” 


thinking no other than that ‘‘ tomorrow should be as this day, and much 

more abundant,” they so embarrassed their circumstances, that they 

were ever in difficulties, ever struggling with want, under the pressure of 

necessity. Were the enjoyments of the yoluptuary the foundation of true 

and solid happiness, there might be some pretence at least for such an 
VOL. IV.——-NO. XXII. 30 
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eager pursuit of them. But in truth, happiness is a secret thing; it 
depends upon hidden causes ; on the government of ourselves, on thought, 
reflection, and the command of our passions. 

Econoiny must always be observed in every pursuit, action, or en 
terprise. Even pleasure, unless used with moderation, prudently varied, 
and pursued rather as a temporary relaxation, than a constant employ- 
ment, soon becomes insipid. ‘The most innocent enjoyments have their 
bounds. It is a temperate use that constitutes the bliss, and preserves 
those powers and faculties, on the proper exertion of which the happiness‘ 
of this life depends. Health and competence are the product of temperance; 
but when once we pass the bounds of moderation, and fall into the dissi- 
pations of pleasure, the taste becomes vitiated, the senses impaired, and 
the proper relish of every enjoyment is totally lost. Moderation is ne- 
cessary at all seasons, but never more required than when the mind is 
elated with success. ‘Then is the critical time, and then it is requisite to 
keep a strict guard over the passions, lest they get the ascendancy over the 
reason. ‘The Romans lost ground by every victory they gained after the 
Carthagenian war. The reason is obvious. With the provinces they added 
to their empire, they brought in new species of Juxury; dissoluteness of 
manners, and a mad emulation of all kinds of profusion and expense run 
through the empire, and there was no check on the ambition of the peo- 
ple. Unless moderation attends success, except victory be improved by 
economy, the advantage of every acquisition is lost, and the conquest 
itself becomes fruitless. 

But to forecast we must add system or order in the administration of 
affairs. Every part of the creation concurs to prove that God is not the 
author of confusion, but of order. The celestial bodies are constant in 
their courses, they speak in the voice of reason, and want no interpreter 
to explain their meaning. ‘They are a perpetual, though a tacit admo- 
nition to the world every day and night, and by their regular and con- 
stant vicissitude, set forth the excellency of wisdom and order by which 
they were constituted. ‘The sun has his stated time of going down. 
The moon is appointed for certain seasons. The stars in their courses 
govern the night. The sea keeps its old channel, and in its utmost fury 
remembers the first law of its Maker—* Hitherto shalt thou go, but no 
further.” In every other part the powers of nature are duly and regu- 
larly exerted; even the inanimate things of the world have their office! 
Every work of the creation has its proper business, and is designed by 
the first Cause of all things to serve some wise end. The angels are 
his ministering spirits. They attend upon and execute his command. 
God never inverts the order of things, except when all human resources 
fail, and call for the exertion of supernatural powers. 

How admirable is the contexture of the human frame! “ The whole 
body fitly joined together and compacted by that which every joint sup- 
plieth; so that each member hath that office to which it is peculiarly 
adapted, performs its function, and is subservient to a proper end.” 
The Supreme Being, who thus accomplishes everything in regularity 
and method, will certainly take most delight in those servants who love, 
like himself, decency and order. 

When the Saviour fed the five thousand, he did not feed them, conglo- 
meratim, for then how confused must ‘the distribution have been! But 
he ordered them to sit down on the grass; he disposed them by fifties in 
a company ; he distributed the bread through the hands of his disciples. 
Even in that trivial circumstance of the napkin, if anything may be said 
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to deserve that appellation, in which the Lord of Glory had a share, we 
may trace the footsteps of that order, regularity, and method, which ex: 
tends itself to every point of his conduct, and is thus conspicuous in the 
most minute occurrences of his life. ‘The napkin about his head, when 
he arose from the grave, was not carelessly thrown off, nor loosely cast 
aside, nor put with the other linen; but he wrapped it up, he laid it in 
a place by itself. 

How beautifully is the system of nature displayed by the Hebrew poets! 
‘‘ In the darkness of the night all the beasts of the forest do move.” 
«‘ When the sun ariseth, the lions, who were before roaring after their 
prey, get them away together, and lay them down in their dens.” “The 
locusts have no king, yet go they forth all of them by bands.” ‘“ The 
stork in the firmament knoweth her appointed time.” The turtle, the 
crane, and the swallow observe their seasons. “Yet God hath deprived 
them of wisdom, neither hath he imparted to them understanding.” 
The Roman poet thus describes the economy of the bees: 

“ Mane ruunt portis, nisquam mora, rursus easdem 

Vesper ubi e pastu tandem decedere campis 
Admonuit, tum tecta petunt, tum corpora curant.” 
Is this apparent in the animal creation? Equally is it so in the vegeta- 
ble. ‘ First the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.’? The 
steps of nature are progressive. ‘To everything there isa season. If 
Ahen every part of the creation, if the beasts of the field, the fowls of the 
air, which have no understanding, thus observe, by instinct, a regular 
order, shall man, who enjoys the light of reason, hurry on without regard 
to method, when the testimony of his own senses condemns such a prac- 
tice, and tells him, in as plain terms as possible, that confusion and em- 
barrassment must of consequence be attendant on those who walk dis- 
orderly? The annals of history indicate in a most striking light, the 
natural consequences which flow from a relaxation of discipline. That 
anarchy and confusion must inevitably ensue, may be easily traced in the 
rise and fall of the ancient commonwealths of Greece and Rome. Every 
instance concurs to prove that liberty, if it degenerates into licentious- 
ness, is equally detrimental to the state, and to every individual of the 
community; and that the reins of government can no longer be heid 
with dignity, than while a due regard to propriety and decorum, regu- 
larity ‘and subordination, is imviolably preserved and maintained. 
Without discipline, a settled execution of the laws, and a regular ad- 
ministration of justice, there can be no solid basis for that fame which is 
true and permanent. 

Where there is regularity, the cottage of the meanest peasant looks 
like a little commonwealth within itself. How agreeable it is to see per- 
sons ruling well their own house—to see a family under so regular an 
economy, as that the hours of devotion and repast, employment and diver- 
sion never break in upon, but duly and with propriety follow each other. 
Such a constant, orderly, and beautiful succession must equally delight 
the eye of the beholder, as the practice becomes familiar and pleasing to 
those who walk in the paths of it. 

This is prudence, which implies a proper enjoyment of what you have 
—a discreet us? of it—to suit yourself to your circumstances—to whatever 
situation of life providence hath appointed. It implies a conduct entirely 
consistent with itself upon all occasions and in every station ; equally dis- 
tant from profusion on the one hand, and avarice on the other—that the 
tongue of the slanderer may be struck dumb, and malevolence lose its 
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sting. Is your lot fallen on a fair ground? hath God intrusted you with 
great talents’ consider how great soever your possessions may be, you 
are in reality no more than a steward: the talents you have are committed 
to you in trust, and for the management of them you must be responsible. 
There is One who cannot be deceived; who knows the wealth you 
possess, and how much is too often thrown away in vicious pursuits 
or needless expenses. All mankindare equal sharers in the wants and ne- 
cessities of life ; and the things which should supply these wants are une- 
qually divided. Some abound, whilst others suffer need. It follows, that 
the abundance of the one should minister to the necessities of the other. 
For when you have discharged the relative duties, you then become 
a debtor to such acts of beneficence, as are required at the hands of all 
those to whom God hath dispensed his gifts liberally. Let noplenty tempt 
you to be profuse. So enjoy your abundance, as that what is over may 
not be wasted nor misapplied ; always remembering the words “Give not 
that which is holy to dogs.—Gather up the fragments that remain, that 
nothing be lost.” ‘The best rule for your direction in this 
and all respects is, the conduct of Him who dignified our Nature by conde- 
scending to assume it. Weare enjoined, after a sober use of the daily 
bread God hath given, to gather up the remains, and reserve them for a 
future occasion. We are prohibited, as by the bounty of Heaven we re- 
ceived it, from either making waste, suffering it to be made, or seeing 
ought misused or misapplied ; as undoubtedly it is very much so, when 
either on the one hand, it ministers to excess of any kind, or on the other, 
squandering the children’s bread by ‘casting it to dogs.” Itis our 
duty to be provident, careful, frugal,* to abstain fron: what reason prohi- 
bits, not thoughtlessly to squander, waste, or make consumption. But 
perhaps some one will ask, ‘*Cui bono inservit” to descend to such 
minute things ? Does not this gathering up of the fragments prevent their 
being lost? ‘They may be useful to yourself; for your present affluence 
is no security against future exigencies. ‘They may be serviceable to 
others; “for the poor you have with you, and when you will, you may 
do them good.” Every principle of humanity,every motive ofreligion,every 
maxim of policy, every argument of the understanding, and every senti- 
ment of the heart pleads for the discharge of this great duty. Economy 
is the parent of beneficence. By your gathering up the fragments which 
remain, you will be the better enabled to “ scatter them abroad upon the 
waters.” This is the principle of Frugality. Your light never shines 
before men with more resplendent lustre, nor can yield greater satisfaction 
to your own breast, than while you are communicating that happiness to 
others which you yourself enjoy ; and like the sun with its benign influ- 
ence, calling forth the Powers of Nature. The greatest man in all the 
East did not in anything display a more amiable pattern for imita- 
tion than in this, that ‘he never eat his morsel himself alone, so 
that the Fatherless did eat thereof with him.” Were something spared 
from the elegancies, from the superfluities of life; if some unnecessary 
expenses were retrenched, and other pompous exuberances rescinded, 
what ample room would there be left for such actions, as give a secret 
delight in the performance, and the pleasure of which improves in reflec- 
tion? To a thoughtful person, this reflection will always be upper- 
most. While I not only enjoy all the comforts, but even wanton amidst 
all the superfluities of life, ought I not to send portions to them, for whom 
nothing is prepared ? 


* “ Frugalitatem virtutem esse maximam judico,” Cicero, 
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Perhaps ‘“‘ God has not set your feet ina large room ;” yet with prudent 
management “two hundred pennyworth of bread will be sufficient.” For 
though there are no coercive means you can use to gain an extraordinary 
supply ; though you cannot command that the barrel of meal waste not, 
and that the cruise of oil should not fail; yet by welltimed selfdenial you 
can cut off many needless superfluous expenses. In this vast and beauti- 
ful system of the universe, where not a single atom stands still, where 
every part of the creation is employed, can it be supposed with reason, 
that man, endued with superior faculties, is formed only to sit down to 
eat, and drink, and rise up to play? Man was not made to be idle, but 
intended from his original state of innocence for an active life; and 
therefore, as soon as he was formed, he was sent into the Garden of Eden, 
to till, to dress, and to keep it. What various incentives are there to in- 
dustry? Nothing valuable can be procured without it; for the Earth 
brings not forth fruit without tillage and continued cultivation. When 
a certain man took a journey into a far country, he did not leave his 
affairs at home unsettled, unprovided for, or disconcerted. He gave to 
each man his work: to “ one five talents, to another two, to every one 
according to his several abilities, with orders to each to occupy the same 
till his return.” And then he rewarded the industry of those who had 
faithfully discharged the trust reposed in them. A supine negligence in 
itself is criminal. Accordingly you find that servant, who let his talent 
lie dead and unimproved, is not only severely rebuked for being slothful 
and unprofitable, but for being wicked. It does not appear that he wasted 
it by extravagance. But his fault was, he did not improve it; he wrapped 
it up in a napkin, he hid it in the earth, when it certainly became his duty 
to have put it out tothe exchangers. Endeavour, by diligence and fru- 
gality, to improve what you possess to the best advantage, and to gain, if 
possible, an additional talent to the one you have, never enlarging your 
desires beyond the limits of your fortune. Prudence requires that 
you should conform yourself to your station, check all aspiring views, 
and in your seasons of relaxation, as well as in every other point of your 
conduct, consult your own circumstances, not the pattern of the wealthier, 
and proportion your current expenses to your annual revenue. Luxury, 
the love of false pleasure, and the pride of life tempt all to live above 
the rank which they hold in society, impelled by that prevailing vice,* 
which so easily besets the unguarded, is destructive to all morals, industry, 
and order, and a stimulus to every other vicious pursuit. In this parti- 
cular, surely the former times were better than these. If we view 
the general propensity to gaicty, dissipation, and extravagance, which 
reigns in all conditions of life, luxury has fatally spread its influence 
among the community, which heretofore were untainted. Dazzled with 
the false glitter of pomp and grandeur, eager to outvie each other, their 
senses are captivated with the dissolute maxims of luxury and pleasure ; 
and seeing through the medium of ambition and envy, they reflect not on 
the inequality of station, or the disproportion of revenue. 

What are the opinions and practices of the rulers? This was the ques- 
tion of the ancient Pharisees; and the moderns are actuated by the 
same motives. Custom and education lead the way, and a natural dis- 
position prompts it. Luxury and profusion, waste, intemperance, and 
their concomitants must therefore first be banished from the tables of the 
rich and then we may hope to see frugality and sobriety, industry and 
diligence reign among the operative order of men, and the happy fruits 


* Gambling. 
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of such conduct diffused through every member of society. View ancient 
history. The glory of anation was never founded on the luxury of the peo- 
ple ; but, always consisted in discipline, temperance, and the salutary 
maxims of virtue and moderation. Luxury always relaxes the sinews of 
government. Depravity of taste, and-degeneracy of morals are the na- 
tural effects of luxury and dissipation ; and when the principles of action 
are vitiated, the arts, sciences, and every rational pursuit must of conse- 
quence decline. A little is enough for all the necessities, for all the inno- 
cent delights of Nature; and it may be justly asserted, that without 
economy, how large svever an estate is, there will still be a deficiency ; 
for, “ multa petentibus, desunt multa.” But with economy, the least 
estate is not too small ; “ vivitur parvo bene.” He, who knows his duty, 
will not request God for more than he is taught to pray for, namely 
that heaven would bestow upon him “this day, his daily bread.” He, 
whose God is his belly, will not be restrained, will not be satisfied with 
asking for today, (‘‘ neither with two days, nor five days, neither with 
ten days, nor twenty days.”) His language is, “Give me such plenty, 
as I may be independent. Give me suchan ample share of the good things 
of this life,as that my soul may take her ease.” Such is the pre- 
sumption of the voluptuous epicure. Real wants are few, imaginary ones 
innumerable; a real want is cheaply satisfied, but an useless vanity is very 
costly. Fancy, taste, and caprice have invented an infinite number of 
superfluities, unknown to cur aucestors, and introduced many expensive 
foliics, under the notion of modern refinements. To contract the desires 
is the grand principle of human happiness. When the desire of superflu- 
ities is indulged, you know no end, your wishes are vague and unlimited, 
you can set no bounds. The gratificaiion of one inordinate pursuit paves 
the way for another; and no sooner is the present vain wish indulged, 
than a future imaginary necessity arises, equally importunate. Retrench 
your expenses, inviolably adhering to that admirable axiom of the poet, 
“Infra 

“ Fortunam debct quisque manere suam.” 





“ Your portion is not large indeed, 
But then how little do you need, 
For nature’s calls are few. 
In this the art of living lies, 
To want no more than may suffice ; 
And make that little do.” 
“ What riches give, only Ict’s enquire, 
Meat, fire, clothes; what more? Meat, clothes, and fire.’ 


The utmost riches can do upon the largest concessions, is to provide 
food and raiment; and indeed, without a discreet management, “ the 
greatest possessions will fly away, like an eagie towards heaven.” It is 
“wisdom that dwells with prudence.” It isa good understancing that will 
make a small portion prove a competency. Neatuess and cheerfulness attend 
the table of hira who lives within compass, where everything is conducted 
with that beautiful system of economy, which utes elegance with sim- 
plicity, and propriety with grace. The prudent person preserves his aflairs 
unembarrassed, and justly can call what he hath bis own, because he 
strictly adheres to the apostolical injunction, * Owe no man anything.” 
Living thus always within his income, his retrospection is without re- 
gret, as his prospect is without terror; he has no incentives to mean arti- 
fices or evasive subterfuges ; is able at any time to retire from the world, 
step into his closet, and reflect with serenity and pleasure on the past. 
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THE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE EAST. 
ConsTanTINoPLe.—Bursa.—CHARACTER OF THE TURKS. 


The Crimea is a frontier of the barbarian monarchy of the north; the 
Balkan has been passed by the savage hordes of the Autocrat; the hospo- 
darchies of Moldavia and Wallachia are held in pledge by the satraps of 
Nicholas ; the isles of Greece are free as the kings of Europe, or, perhaps, 
as the lawless passions of the Romaics will permit them to be; the fleets 
of the Czar ride beneath the seven towers ;_ the Cossacks watch for prey 
beside the Golden Horn; and Byzantium, the beautiful, must be erelong 
the mart of Russian commerce and the citadel of Russian ambition. Let 
us, then, fora few moments, revert to her former magnificence, and con- 
template the vicissitudes to which the city of Constantine has been subject 
since the last of the Palsologi fell in the breach of the Roman Gate. 

Constantinople, formerly Byzantium, was so called by Constantine, the 
first imperia! convert to christianity,who, delighted with the beautiful situa- 
tion of the place between two seas, defended by narrow straits on both 
sides, removed the seat of the empire thither, and laid the foundation of its 
future splendour and greatness. It was also called New Rome, in emula- 
tion of the old, which it was designed this should equa!, by a special 
edict or law of the same emperor, which he caused to be engraven on a 
marble pillar, placed near his own equestrian statue, in one of the piazzas 
of his city, called strategium, where the soldiers pa: aded,as in the Campus 
Martius. He endowed it with the same privileges and immunities, and 
established the same number of magistrates and orders of people, and di- 
vided the whole extent of it into fourteen precincts according to the division 
of old Rome. The Greek writers were extravagant in their commenda- 
tions of it; but the usual title in their ordinary discourses and writings, 
WAS, ‘» Bagiatueos, OF ‘y Bacsasc, that is, the imperial city. The country about 
it was afterwards cajled Romania and the people paxis., which title the 
Greeks still retain, for if one born upon the continent of Thrace is asked 
what countryman he is, he answers Romaic. The Turks call a Greek 
christian, Urum Giaour, or the Roman infidel; and they will sometimes 
call the emperor of Germany, Urumler Padisha, or the emperor of the 
Romans ; hence it was, that the later Greek emperors assumed the titles 
of aside’ Pax tiey, kings of the Romans,and xz og mong2) apes, OF EMPCTOTS of the 
world, as if they had been the true successors of Augustus, and the western 
emperors had been usurpers. ‘The Italians they called Longobards, or 
Lombards. ‘The modern Greeks call all the western christians, Aariyes OF 
g+77ch Latins or Franks; the Turks only making use of the latter, when 
they speak civilly of us, and calling Christendom, Frankistan. ‘The Turks 
now as proudly call Constantinople, Alem Pena, or the refuge of the world; 
where indeed all nations and all religions are tolerated, and publicly 
professed and exercised, except the Persian; this they look upon as a 
corruption of the doctrine of Mohammed, and therefore absolutely forbid 
it, as repugnant to and destructive of the doctrine of life and salvation. 
Accordingly, they condemn, with all imaginable fury, the professors of 
heresy who pretend to follow Ali, as sectaries and apostates, and entertain a 
worse opinion of them than of Christians, Jews, or Infidels. The Persians 
are not behind them in their hatred and contempt, deriding them as little 
less than barbarians. 

The Greeks have many churches within the walls of the city, besides 
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and at Staurosis, Chingilkui, and several other towns upon the Asian 
shore of the Bosphorus, as Beshictash, Ortakui, Chorouch Chesme; 
which latter is dedicated to St Michael, the archangel; Jenikui, or Neo- 
chorion, Therapia, Bujukdere, and other villages on the European side. 
They have also a church at Haskui, where lies their ancient cemetery, 
and another near the serai dedicated to St Parasceve; and at ‘T'atoula, about 
a mile from Pera, upon a hill, which from the name of the church is by 
the Greeks and Franks called St Demetrius’s hill. Next to the Holy 
Virgin, or Panagia, St Demetrius and St George have most churches de- 
dicated to them. ‘The Armenians have not above seven churches, being 
few in number in comparison with the Greeks. The Jews have in the city 
and places adjacent between twenty and thirty synagogues ; as the cities of 
Turkey afford the greatest shelter to that unhappy people. There may 
be about thirty thousand families of them; they are of great service to the 
Turks, on account of their brokage, merchandizing, and industry in me- 
chanical trades. All these are rayas or slaves, each paying money 
yearly for his head; it is true, these Jews very wisely collect this tax 
among themselves; and according to an agreement made with the 
Tefterdar, or treasurer, they pay a certain sum in gross for their whole 
nation residing there ; by which piece of cunning they are great gainers, 
and spare the poor among them, less able to pay, by a contribution of 
the rich to make up the sum. ‘The English and Dutch ambassadors have 
their chapels in the places common to their respective nations. The 
churches and chapels of the western christians of the Roman communion 
at Galata, were, furmerly, St Peter’s belonging to the Dominicans, where 
was the celebrated painting of Madonna di Constantinopoli, or the Virgin, 
holding the holy child Jesus in her arms; which, they pretend, wasdrawn 
by St Luke, celebrated by some of the later ecclesiastical writers as a fa- 
mous painter. Revering this tradition, the credulous Latins and Greeks 
show great veneration forit, though it has little proportion of art, or beauty 
of conception to confer reputation either upon the designer, or his work. 
St Francis’ belonged to the conyentual friars of the order of St Francis; 
St Benedict’s to the Jesuits, where was a rich altar curiously adorned 
with figures in mosaic; this convent was purchased for the monks by their 
great benefactor, Heury LV. of France. St Mary’s was the church of the 
Zoccolanti, a branch of the order of St Francis, so called from their 
going in zoccoli, or wooden clogs. ‘The Capuchins had a little chapel 
dedicated to St George, near the French ambassador’s palace: St Ann’s 
was a chapel frequented by the Perots: St Paul’s and St Anthony’s were 
both taken away from the christians, and converted into mosques; the 
former of which is now known by the name of the mosque of the Arabi- 
ans. The Turks also seized on thechurch of St John. The Jews were 
possessed of St George’s and St Sebastian’s, which were wont to be 
visited chiefly on holydays. 

The Hellespont is about forty miles in length; and at the castles of 
Sestos and Abydos, the width of the streight is about three quarters 
of a-mile. ‘lhe length of the Propontis is about one hundred and fifty 
miles ; both shores may be seen in the middle of it ; in it are 
Cyzicus, an island near the Asian shore, to which it is joined by two 
bridges ; it still retains its ancient name, and is the seat of a bishop. Pro- 
connesus, not far from the former, is now called Marmora, as it has been 
for some centuries, from the excellent marble quarries found there; the 
Marmor Cyzenicum was also famous inPliny’stime. Besbycus, now called by 
theGreeks k 2,0,» 0r Goodhaven, is at no great distance from the entrance 
into the bay of Montanea. The Turks call it Imramle. There are 
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several islands over against the bay of Nicomedia, formely called Sinus 
Astacenus, according to Strabo, about six or seven leagues from Constan- 
tinople; namely, Prote, so called because they approach first to it, upon 
coming from Constantinople ; and to the south of this, Prencipe and Pytis, 
the same with Pyrgos, which lies inmost towards the bay ; Chalcitis, in 
modern Greek, Chalce or Chalcis, and Oxia and Piaty to the north- 
west. : 

The seraglio is at the extreme point of the northeast angle of Constanti- 
nople, where formerly old Byzantium stood ; within which, towards the 
haven, is astately kiosk, or summerhouse, from which the grand seignior 
usually takes barge, when he passes into Asia or diverts himself upon the 
Bosphorus; at which time the Bostangi Pasha, who holds the command 
of the Bosphorus, sits at the helm and steers. The seven towers are at the 
southeast extremity. ‘The only suburbs are to the northwest, along the 
side of the haven ; for above the hill, where the three walls begin, there 
lies an open champaign country, and only here and there, at considerable 
distances, are farmhouses. The haven runs in from the west, and so opens 
eastward. At the east end of Galata is Tophana, where they cast their 
cannon. Pera and Galata have six gates towards the sea. The whole 
of the ground was, anciently, before the emperor Valentinian enclosed 
and fortified Galata with walls and towers, styled mas, or Regio Perea, 
because it lay on the other side of the city to the north, seated on higher 
hills, whose descent is more steep and difficult. 

The distance between Constantinople and Chalcedon, upon the opposite 
Bithynian shore, may be about three miles. On the walls are engraven 
the names of several emperors, who reigned during the decline of the Gre- 
cian empire: as Theophilus, Michael, Basilius,Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
by whose care, and at whose expense, the several breaches, caused 
by the sea or earthquakes, were repaired. Kumkapi, or the sandgate, 
lies towards the Propontis ; this the Greeks call Kevdorxaa:, the little scale 
or landing place. Here furmerly was an arsenal for galleys, and other 
small vessels. Jedicula Kapi, or the gate of the seven towers, is so called 
from its vicinity tothe Acropolis, which the Greeks formerly called xpucs, 
or the golden gate. This gate is in the twelfth region, and was also called 
‘weasz from its beautiful and curious structure. The Gungate was for- 
merly called Romangate ; not because it leads towards the continent of 
Romania, or Thrace, but from St Romanus. Here the last christian empe- 
ror was killed at the assault of the Turks under the ferocious Mo. 
hammed II. Near Andrianople gate is a fair large mosque, called Ali- 
bassa, on a hill, the highest in the city. The place, where the lions, leo. 
pards and other wild beasts are kept, was formerly a christian church de- 
dicated to the Mzyay.2, or allholy virgin. 

The weather in some months is very inconstant, great heats and colds 
happening the same day upon the change of wind; and the winters at 
Constantinople are sometimes very severe. The Bosphorus was frozen 
over in the time of Achmet ; upon a thaw, huge flakes of ice came floating 
down the Danube into the Black Sea, which were driven by the current 
into the Bosphorus, where, upon the return of the frost, they were fixed 
so hard that it became passable. In 1669, there was ice in the haven to 
the great amazement of the Turks, and some were so affrighted at this 
unusual accident, that they looked upon it as a dismal prodigy, and prophe- 
sied the world’s dissolution. 

The Aguglia, or obelisk in the Hippodrome, is nearly sixty feet high ; 
the height of the historical pillar in basso relievo, erected in honour of 
the emperors Arcadius and Honorius, is about one hundred and fortyseyen 
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feet high. Alexius Comnenus lies buried in the patriarchal church 
against the wall together with his daughter Anna Comnena, the historian, 
who lived about the year of Christ 1117. They pretend to show there 
the reliques of St Anastasia, who suflered martyrdom under the emperor 
Valerian, and of St Euphemia, virgin and martyr under Dioclesian. In 
Sancta Sophia there is a piece of transparent marble, two or three inches 
thick; in the north gallery, upon the pavement, is a reddish sort of marble, 
brought from Palestine, on which, they say, the blessed Virgin used to 
wash our Saviour’s feet. ‘There is but one step from the body of the 
church to the Bema, or place where the altar formerly stood. The great 
mosque at Cassimbassa on Pera side westwards, was formerly a church 
dedicated to St Theodosia: Gianghir, a mosque so called, stands upon a 
hill at Fondaclee near Tophana. 

In Constantinople the thoroughfares oft are closed up with sheds and pent- 
houses; the trades have their distinct quarters, and the streets are raised 
on each side for the greater convenience. Not far from Suleimania is 
the house of the Aga of the Janizaries, which so often changed its master 
during the dominion of the haughty guardsof Islamism. Pompey’s pillar 
is of the Corinthian order, curiously wrought, about eighteen feet in 
height and three in diameter. In Beshiktash, a village within two or three 
miles of Constantinople, towards the Bosphorus, lies buried the famous pi- 
rate Ariadin, whom the christian writers call Barbarossa, who built here 
a handsome mosque with two rows of pillars at the entrance. The Capitan 
Pasha before he puts to sea with his galleys, usually visits the tomb of this 
fortunate robber, who had made several thousand christian slaves, and 
makes his prayers at the neighbouring church for the good success of his 
expedition. 

In the city are more than one hundred public baths; there is scarce a 
street without one. They are esteemed works of great piety and charity, 
there being a continual occasion for them, not upon account of religion, 
but for health and cleanliness ; for their diet being generally hot spiced 
meats in winter, and crude fruits in summer ; their liquor, fountain water 
or coffee; and leading indolent lives, frequent bathing becomes necessa- 
ry; for they never walk either for digestion or diversion. 

There are several reservoirs of water under ground, and one particularly 
under the church of Sancta Sophia; these were of great use to the poor 
Greeks in the last fatal siege ; but the Turks are so secure, that they do 
not think them worth either cost or pains to keep the waters sweet, or 
the cisterns in repair. The acqueducts, which answer to those near 
Pyrgos, and which convey the water to the great cistern near Sultan Se- 
lim’s mosque, are in that part of Constantinople, which lies between the 
mosques of Mohammed the Great and Shezade. 

The Turks began the siege of Censtantinople on the 5th of April, and 
took it the 29th of May, on Whitsun Tuesday morning, 1453; or, as the 
Turks reckon, in the year 857 of the Hegira, or flight of Mohammed, the 
22d day of the first Jomad. 

The chapel, where Ejub Sultan is interred, at whose head and feet there 
are great wax candles, is inclosed with latten wiregates, for the better 
accommodation of such religious Turks, as come to pay their respect to 
the memory of this great mussulman saint. In the middle of the area there 
is raised a building sustained by excellent marble pillars, with two several 
pairs of stairs, where the new emperor is inaugurated, and whither he usual- 
ly goes at the feast of Bairam. 

Montanea, formerly called Nicopolis or Cios, whence the bay is called 
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Sinus Cianus, lies at the bottom of a bay about eighty miles from Con- 
stantinople, and is the landingplace for Prusa. 

Prusa, now called by the Turks, Bursa, the metropolis of Bithynia, is 
seated partly at the foot, and partly on the rising of mount Olympus, one 
of the highest hills of Lesser Asia; its top is covered with snow for nine 
or ten months in the year. In the upper part of the city to the northwest, 
stands the seraglio, which is walled round; but the Sultans not residing 
here or scarce visiting this imperial city, and none of their sons living 
here, according to the policy of the former emperors, who did not permit 
their sons, when grown up, to be near them, but sent them to some hon- 
ourable employment, accompanied by a pasha and a cadi to instruct them 
in the arts of war and government, it now lies neglected and despoiled of 
all its ornaments. Here are the sepulchres of Osman, the founder of the 
Osmanlee family and his son Urchan, who took the city, near a mosque, 
formerly a christian church, dedicated to St John, where was a convent 
of Religious built by Constantine Ieonomachus. In the lower part, near 
the bottom of the hill, Murad II., the father of Mohammed the Great, lies 
buried, near which stood formerly the metropolitan church of the holy 
apostles. The Bezesten,or Exchange, seems to be much better and larger 
than the great one at Constantinople, as are several caravanseras built 
for the use and accommodation of merchants and travellers. Without the 
city, towards the east, stands the mosque and sepulchre of the emperor 
Bajazet I. whom the Turks call Ilderim, or lightning, and Greek writers 
Aainat,or tempest. Not far thence is the mosque of Mohammed l. 
and his sepulchre. Towards the west, upon the side of the hill, stands 
the mosque of Murad I. whom they call Gazi, or the conqueror, near 
which he lies buried. There are in all about one hundred and twenty 
four mosques, several of which were formerly christian churches. The 
castles built by Osman, when he besieged the city, lie neglected and un- 
fortified, the one to the north, the other to the southwest. At Checkerghe, 
about a mile and half out of town, are the hot baths, much frequented 
both by Christians and Turks; they are made very convenient to bathe 
in, and covered over, that they may be used at all seasons; and there is a 
Jarge bason, where they usually divert themselves by swimming. 

The Turksconfess that Christ was born of a pure spotlessVirgin, chosen 
by God, and sanctified above all cther women, and that the angel Gabriel 
was sent from heaven to acquaint her therewith ; that this miraculous and 
supernatural birth was peculiar to Christ alone; that he was conceived 
by the Holy Ghost; that he wrought mighty miracles; for instance, 
that he cleansed lepers, gave sight to the blind, restored the sick to their 
health, and raised the dead; that he was a great prophet, sent by God, to 
preach righteousness, and to correct and restore the imperfection and mis- 
carriages of human nature; that he was of a most holy and exemplary 
life; that he was the true word of God, the apostle or ambassador 
of God ; that his gospel was revealed to him from Heaven, and that he is 
in Heaven standing near the throne of God. It is true, they blaspheme 
the mysteries of the Holy Trinity, and of the divinity of our blessed Sa- 
viour ; and deny that he was put to death, holding that another was cru- 
cified by the Jews in his shape, but that he himself was resumed bodily 
into heaven without dying at all ; and consequently they deny that he sa- 
tisfied divine justice for the sins of the world. So great an affinity is there 
between the dogmas of Socinus, and professed Mohammedism. 

The Grand Seignior’s harem is filled with the choicest beauties of the 
christian spoils, which are presented by the Pashas. The Pashas 
are often the sons of christians ; taken into the seraglio and preferred to 
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pachalicks under the padisha. Mahomet Pasha in the time of Achmet, 
whose eldest daughter he married, was the first natural Turk, that was 
made chief vizier. ‘The chief vizier Mahomet Kupriuli, who settled the 
empire, when it was ready to be shaken to pieces, and dissolved by power- 
ful factions of the state, and by the mutinies and discontents of the Janiza- 
ries and Spahis, was by birth an Albanian, the son of a Greek priest. He 
forbade the dervises to dance ina ring and turn round, as they were 
formerly wont to do before the people, till they became giddy by this 
circular motion, and fell into a swoon; and often upon their recovery from 
such trances, they pretended to revelations. The priests have no great 
regard to his memory, looking upon him as a man of no religion; and they 
give out that, had he lived, he would have forbid their calling to prayers 
trom the spires of their mosques, and hanging out lamps; both of which 
they look upon as solemn and essential to the exercise of religion, but he, 
as the effect of bigotry and superstition. 

The Turks havea great regard for physicians ; for, though they are of 
opinion, that they cannot with all their art prolong life, its period and 
term being fatal and absolutely determined by God ; yet they often consult 
them upon any violent sickness or pain, in order to make the time allot- 
ed them in the world more pleasant and easy. It is very rare that a true 
Turk makes physic his profession and study ; their physicians are generally 
Greeks and Jews. 

They have little of ingenious or solid learning among them ; their chief 
study, next to the Koran, being metaphysical niceties about the attributes 
of God, or other speculative notions derived from some of their Ulema and 
Muttis whom they pretend to follow. Their knowledge of the motions of 
the heavens, for which the Arabians and other eastern nations were so 
deservedly famous, as their astronomical tables of the longitude and lati- 
tude evince, are chiefly studied for the use of judicial astrology. The 
great instrument they use is an astrolabe, with which they make very 
imperfect observations, having no such thing asa quadrant or sextant, 
much less a telescope, or any mechanical instrument to assist them in their 
calculations. ‘Their skill in geography isas inconsiderable. They have 
no genius for navigation, and consequently they are very inexperienced 
in that art,scarce venturing to sail out of sight of land. A Turkish compass 
consists of eight points ; namely, the four cardinal and the four collateral ; 
they are ata loss to sail by a sidewind, when by hauling their sails sharp, 
they might lie their course,and more when they are in the wind’s eye ; 
not knowing how to tack but choose rather to put into some neighbouring 
port till the wind blows fair. 

They never trouble themselves with reading the histories of other na- 
tions, or of ancient times, much less with the study of chronology, 
without which history is almost useless. ‘This explains those ridiculous 
mistakes, which pass current and uncontradicted among them. For 
instance, they make Job one of Solomon’s judges, and Iscander, by whom 
they mean Alexander the Great, captain general of his army. They 
reckon Philip of Macedon among the ancestors of our blessed Saviour, 
and believe that Sampson, Jonas, and St George were his contemporaries. 
In this they are more excusable than their prophet Mohammed, who in his 
Koran has perverted the historical writings of the old testament, and is 
guilty of absurd anachronisms. ‘To remedy this defect, of which he 
was very sensible, and the better to understand the state of christendom, 
and the particular kingdoms and republics of it, the great and wise vizier 
Achmet made his interpreter Panagiotti, a learned Greek, at. leisure 
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hours, even at the siege of Candia, read ancient histories to him, and 
render them extempore into the Turkish language. 

Their year is lunar, and they celebrate the Neuruz, which in the Per- 
sian signifies the new year, on the twentyfirst of March, (on which day 
the vernal equinox was fixed by the Greeks and other oriental christians 
in the time of Constantine, who made no provision for the precession, 
which,in process of time,the inequality between the civil and astronomical 
year must necessarily produce,) at which time the election of the cadis, 
and other annual magistrates and farmers of the customs occurs, and 
they reckon to that day twelvemonth again. 

In their civil deportment towards each other, the left hand is the more 
worthy and honourable place, except among the ecclesiastics; the reason 
they allege is, that they write from the right hand, and the sword is worn 
on the left hand, and so is more at the person’s disposal who walks on that 
hand. The chief vizier accordingly in the divan sits on the left hand of 
the mufti,each maintaining their right of precedence according to this 
decision. In their mosques they sit without any distinction of degrees. 
Some of the more zealous Turks cause to be engraven on their scimitars 
and bucklers, a sentence out of the Surat, which contains encouragement 
to fight in the way and path of God, as the impostor expresses it; for 
which, he assures them, that, besides assistance from heaven in obtaining 
victory, God will pardon their sins, and bring them to paradise. ‘Thus 
spirited with zeal, a Turk lays about him with fury, and seems ambitious 
of dying, to gain the delights of paradise. 

The Turks are serious, or rather inclining to moroseness; they seldom 
laugh, because it is reckoned an indication of great vanity. They per- 
form the exercises, which they use for diversions, as shooting and hunt- 
ing, witha great deal of gravity, as if they designed them more for health 
than pleasure. The better and richer sort, who have nothing to do, 
sit all day at home, lolling upon a sofa, or ottoman, and taking tobacco, 
which their slaves fill and light for them; and if they retire in the summer 
or autumn for a week or fortnight to some convenient fountain in a wood 
with their women, it is chiefly to enjoy the refreshments of cool air. In 
former times of triumph, for some great success obtained over the chris- 
tians, when the shops were open for three nights together, and hung with 
lights, as well as the spires of their mosques in curious figures, they run 
into extravagant mirth, hurrying up and down the streets in companies, 
and sometimes singing and dancing in their rude manner; but when the 
fit is over, they soon return to their former melancholy. In their coffee- 
houses, there is usually one hired by the owners, to invent romantic ad- 
ventures, or read a book of tales, which they admire as wit, or obscene 
stories, with which they seem wonderfully aflected and pleased, few of 
them being able to read. These are the schools which they frequent for 
their information ; though in time of war, when things succeed ill with 
them, their discourse turns upon bad government; and then neither the 
Grand Seignior bimself nor his ministers escape their censures. The 
wise vizier, during the war of Candia, seeing the evil consequences of such 
mectings and discourses, commanded that all the public coffeehouses 
should be shut in Constantinople and other great cities of the empire, 
where the maleonteuts used to cabal, and pass censures upon every ill 
success and miscarriage in the administration of affairs. . 

The custom of the Turks to salute the sultan, or the vizier with loud 
acclamations aad wishes of health and long life, when they appear first in 
their houses, or in any public place, is derived from the Greeks, who bor- 
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rowed it from the Romans. This was done in a kind of recitative; whence 
Luiiprand, bishop of Cremona, tells us, that in a certain procession, at 
which he was present, they sung to the emperor Nicephorus @aaa is, 
many years; which Codinus, who lived about the time of the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks, expresses by 7. ¥aaasy 72 woavxesvicy, and the 
wish or salute itself by aaruyesweua. 

The Turkish coin is poor and inconsiderable, not only on account of 
their want of bullion, but of their little skill in matters relating to the 
mint. Hence it is, that zechins and hungars, stamped in christendom, 
pass current for gold, and Spanish dollars for silver, and most of the great 
payments are made in them; either through ignorance or sloth, not car- 
ing to follow the example of the Indian or Persian emperors, who usually 
melt down the money imported from christendom by the merchants, and 
give it a new stamp. 

Their punishmeuts are very severe, this being judged the most effectual 
way to prevent all public disorders and mischiefs ; they use little formality 
in their processes ; if the criminal be taken in the fact, and the witnesses 
ready and present to attest it, and sometimes if there be but probable cir- 
cumstances, without conviction, they condemn him; and soon after 
sentence, sometimes in an hour or less, they hurry him away to execu- 
tion. Hanging is the usual death for ordinary crimes; but for robbery 
and murder committed on the highway by such as reb in parties and alarm 
whole provinces, or for sacrilege, or any heinous crime against the go- 
vernment, either escoriation, or cutting off the legs and arms, and leaving 
the trunk of the body in the highway, or empaling, in which extreme tor- 
ment the wretch may live two or three days, if the heart happens not to 
be wounded by the pointed spike in its passage, is the prescribed expia- 
tion. ‘This punishment seems to have been in use among the Romans, as 
appears from Seneca. 

Circumcision, though a sacred rite, is performed in their private houses, 
and never in their mosques. 

The women colour their eyebrows and eyelids and nails with the pow- 
der of henna, which gives a faint red tincture, as they also do the tails 
and hoofs of horses, which they look upon asa great ornament. Their 
great diversion is bathing, sometimes thrice, if not four times a week ; 
but they are not permitted to go to church in time of prayer, for fear of 
marring their devotion; the Turks being of so inflammable a temper, that 
their desires are excited at the sight ofa beautiful object. They are often 
called by the name of flowers and fruits, and sometimes they give them 
fantastic names, such as Sucar Birpara, or bit of sugar, and Dil ferib, ra- 
visher of hearts. 

The chief furniture of their houses are carpets or mats, neatly wrought 
with straw, aud spread upon the ground; they have no occasion for chairs, 
couches, stools, or tables. 

They seal not with wax, but ink at the bottom of the paper; the sul- 
tan’s name is usually written with flourishes, and in perplexed characters; 
they have no coats of arms on theirseals,there being nosuch thing as aris- 
tocracy among them. In their amulets, which they call Chaimaili, being 
little bits of paper of two or three fingers’ breadth, rolled up in pieces of silk, 
containing short prayers and sentences out of the Koran, with circles and 
other figures, they usually inscribe the holy and venerable name of Jesus, 
or the figure of the cross, or the first words of St John’s gospel; these they 
hang about their necks, or place under their armpits, or in their bosoms 
near their hearts, and especially when they go to war, as a preservative 
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against its dangers. Others again are such bigots in their reli- 
gion, and so furious against christians, that they not only treat them with 
all imaginable scorn and contempt, but take it ill to be saluted by them; 
as if it were the effect of sauciness, or an unbecoming familiarity. Their 
respect for the Koran is extraordinary ; they dare not open its leaves 
with unwashed hands, according to the advice or command written in 
Arabic upon the cover: “ Let no one touch this book, but he that is 
clean.” 

There are thousands of gypsies, or zingaries in Turkey, who live the 
same idle kind of life they do in Christendom, pretend to the same art 
of telling fortunes, and are looked upon as the refuse of mankind. It 
is accounted the greatest degree of human misery to be slaves to any of 
these creatures. 

The Hadjis or pilgrims, who have been at Mecca and Medina, forbear 
to drink wine in a very religious manner, from a persuasion that one 
drop would efface all the merits of that troublesome and expensive journey, 
and some have been possessed with such a mad zeal, that they blinded 
themselves, after having been once blessed with the sight of the Caaba. 

After Jatzib, that is an hour and half in the night throughout the whole 
year, there is as great asilence in the streets as at midnight, the emperor 
Achmet, in 1611, having made an order, that none should presume to be 
out of his house after that time, and this is punctually observed to this 
day. The Bostangi Pasha, who commands all the agiamoglans in the 
seraglio, attended with armed men, walks the rounds and punishes such 
as are abroad at unseasonab!e hours, of what nation or quality soever, ex- 
cept physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, who are allowed to visit the 
sick, 

The Turkmans have no fixed abode, but travel with their families and 
cattle from place to place, carrying their wives and children upon camels; 
they pitch their tents usually near rivers and fountains for the convenience 
of water ; and according as their necessities require, make a longer or 
shorter stay. Their whole estate consists in their numerous flocks and 
herds, which they sell upon occasion to supply themselves with what they 
want, at the towns they pass thyough ; their only concern is how to enjoy 
the benefits and blessings of nature, without the troubles and disquiets of 
life, being contented aud happy in one another’s company, void of all ambi- 
tion and envy, courteous and humane to strangers, that may want their 
help and assistance, kindly entertaining them with such provisions as their 
folds afford. The country lies open without any enclosure, and the pro- 
perty not being vested in any one, they travel through the plains unmo- 
lested, and find excellent pasturage everywhere. ‘The Turks till no 
more ground then will serve their necessities, being supplied 
with corn from Egypt, Moldavia, and Wallachia, by the way of the 
Black Sea, and vast tracts of ground lie waste and uncultivated; so that 
their sloth is sometimes justly punished with dearths. 

The Dervises are generally melancholy and place the greatest part of 
their religion in abstinence and other severities ; some cut their flesh, 
others make vows not to speak for six or seven years, or all their lives 
long, though neversomuch provoked or distressed; their garments are 
made of a coarse sort of wool, or goat’s hair; they are by the vow of 
their order forbidden to marry. 

They venerate any relique of Mohammed; his banner, the sandjack, is still 
preserved in the treasury of the seraglio, and looked upon as the great se- 
curity of the empire; they believe that it was sent from heaven, and eon- 
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veyed into the hands of the prophet by the angel Gabriel, as a pledge of 
victory in his battles against the christians, and all other enemies of the 
mussulman faith. It was sent to Candia to encourage the soldiers to endure 
the fatigue of that long and tedious siege ; and when it was brought, 
after the surrender of the city, to be deposited in its usual place, 
the vizier gave several christian slaves their |iverty, who rowed in the 
galley fraught with this sacred relique. 


Next to the Mufti, are the Mollas, of whois tie four following are the 
principal, namely, the Mollas of Galata, Adriaionte, Aleppo, and Prusa 5 
and after them are eight mollas of Stambol, | .jiieudi, La issa, Misiv or 
Cairo, Sham or Damascus, Diarbekir or Me.«; ima, Cataia, Sophia, 


and Philippi. 

The priests have no habit peculiar to their profession, whereby they 
are distinguished from others; if they are ejected their mosques for 
miscarriage or neglec! of duty, orif they think fit to resign, and be priests 
no longer, they may beiake themselves, without any scaudal, to secular 
employments, their former character aad quality wholiy ceasing. While 
they remain priests, they put on a more than ordinary gravity in their 
discourse and gait, and affect to wear turbans swelliag out, and consisting 
of many cross folds. 

The government is perfectly arbitrary and despotic, the will and plea- 
sure of the emperor having the power and ‘orce of law,and being ofttimes 
above it; his mere will, without any process, is sufficient to take off the 
head of any person, however powerful, though usually, to silence the 
murmurings of the soldicry and people, the sentence is confirmed by the 
mufti. ‘The Pashas, who have amassed great treasures in their govern- 
ments, are cut off in their own houses ¢ amidst their retinue, the messengers 
of death producing the imperial command, which is usually sent ina black 
purse, and not a sword is drawn in their defence. Others, if they are ob- 
noxious to the least umbrage or jealousy, though dismissed the seraglio 
with all possible demonstrations of the Grand Seignior’s favour, and with 
rich presents, in order to take possession of places of great command in 
the empire, before they have got two or three days’ journey from 
Constantinople, have been overtaken and strangled. In the army, prefer- 
ment is had according to merit : courage and conduct are sure to be re- 
warded, the way lying open to the meanest soldier to raise himself to be 
the chief of his order; but other preferments depend upon mere chance, 
and upon the sultan’s fancy. The least ill success or miscarriage 
proves often fatal, and a more lucky man is put in his place, and he suc- 
ceeded by a third, if unfortunate in a design, though managed with con- 
summate prudence and valour. ‘They admit no hereditary honours, and 
have ro respect to descent or blood, except that of the Ottoman family ; 
he only is great and noble whom the emperor favours,and while his command 
lasts. According to a tradition current among them, a pasha’s son by a 
sultana, or a daughter or sister of the emperor, can rise no higher than the 
station of a Sangiack or governor of some province, much inferior toa pasha 
and under his jurisdiction. Born of slaves, they do not boast of their birth, 
very few among them being able to give any account of their grandfathers; 
they have no surnames, but are distinguished by their possessions and 
places of abode; and enjoying by law the liberty of having what women they 
please, they have little regard to alliance or kindred, no pride of honour 
or ambition of human fame. 
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A VISION OF DEATH. 


Methinks, in crowded solitudes I stand, 

At nightfall, by the serai’s darkening walls, 

In beautiful Byzantium, laved by seas 

Of old renown, the Euxine, Hellespont, 

And fair Propontis; and the turban’d crowd, 
With ataghan and scymitar, pass on 

With hastened steps that fear yet will not shun 
The dreadful pestilence that sweeps along. 

The distant lights of Pera, one by one, 

Shoot forth, and the sweet voice of love’s guitar 
Comes on the fragrant yet deathladen air 

With a heartstirring influence and charm 

That melts into the mind like childhood’s smiles. 
Below me lies a weltering trunk, and yon 

The headsman sheathes his kinskal to relight 
His quenched chibouque, and drops into the dust 
The hoar head of the Hospodar. Along 

The colonnades move slow the Soldan’s guards 
Silent and waiting death they dare not fear. 
The wan moon o’er the Bosphorus ascends 
With sicklied lustre, and her mournful smiles 
Rest on the countless monuments that throng 
Byzantium’s land of burial; and methinks 

The solemn cypress trees do moan the dirge 

Of all the morning sun shall see entombed. 

In stillness flies the pestilence; and prince 

And slave lie writhing for an awful hour, 

And perish; and the merchant’s crowded mart 
Of loveliness from fair Circassia’s vale 

Will open on the morrow to convey 

Beauty unto her bridal in the tomb. 

Life’s breath is here extinction: moments grasp 
A thousand destinies; and funerals glide 

Like evening shadows by, as thick and fast; 
And up the ladder of the dead methinks 

I see the votaries of Islam pass, 

In silent shadowy multitudes, to lay 

The idols of the heart’s worship where no more 
Bereavement and lone widowhood of hope 

Pour earth’s deep night o’er visions of the blest. 
Woe sits in every threshold; and the hour 

Of prayer, by struck muezzin call’d in vain, 
Passes without a voice ascending up. 

O night and pestilence! and doubt and death! 
How terribly distinct the heartpulse throbs, 
That soon may cease! as through the quivering gloom 
The quickened vision glances on the shade 

Of fieree Apappon’s form that hurries by! 


—Anark and Rioter in myriad woes! 
The fierce orgasms of maddened agony 
Have been to thee electric ecstacy, 
Demoniac rapture—since the smile of God 
Was clouded by despair that weds with crime. 
Before thee sink the beautiful—the bard, 
Wasted in youth and in his flower age seared 
By the world’s samiel and his own quick thoughts! 
The hero on the bosom of renown! 
The suneyed child whose being is a bliss! 
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The virgin in her loveliness—the son 

Of many hopes and dreams sublime of love, 
When the first dawnings of his fame gleam out! 
The mightiest armies of the dead rise not 

From gory battlefield or lava seas 

Drowning still cities in deep floods of fire, 

Or earthquakes yawning to profoundest depths, 
Or tempest, or crusade, or ghastly plague. 
Deeper than the rent banners of the slain 

Was steeped the soul of Cesar in men’s blood; 
And Attila from Chalons’ streaming plain, 
Heaped with its hecatombs of victims, fled 
Before 'Theodrie with a heart afloat 

In gore of Hun and Goth. Judea’s soil 

Grew rank in richness o’er the sacrifice 
Chivalric monarchs, led by bigot wrath, 
Offered to Saladin and the Sepulchre. 

Lo! awful victory o’er seas of blood 

Waving her standard, while the world contends 
On Zama, Cannez, Waterloo, made rich 

By human hearts forever pierced in vain! 


THE BONDMEN OF THE SOUTH. 
Brown’s ANTI-SLAVERY ORATION. 


During a recent visit to the North, we found the commercial metro- 
polis under intense excitement. Mercenary fanatics had disseminated 
their pernicious doctrines of emancipation, equality and amalgamation, 
among the audacious negroes, and incendiaries, defying the laws of 
nations and the sanctities of society, with mask and match prepared, 
stood ready to sacrifice on the unhallowed altar of passion, a hecatomb 
of the loveliest and the best—the Union of the American Republics— 
and the last hope of Liberty. Slavery, which was almost coeval with 
creation, was denounced by interested emancipators as a phenomenon 
of evil, the very miracle of atrocity; and all, who held the inheritance 
of their ancestors, were daily consigned to perdition by homeborn en- 
thusiasts and foreign renegades. ‘The public feeling, though exas- 
perated and indignant, had not yet been wrought up to the infliction of 
that vengeance, which, within these few days, has so sigually pursued 
the misguided abolitionists. But the muttered execration of abhorrence 
and loathing was heard in the highway; and the indications of ap- 
proaching retribution were obvious to all not infatuated by fanaticism. 
Yet the frantic instigators of massacre, the miserable authors of the 
system of amalgamation, shameless and undeterred, went on. Every 
measure, which could promote the evil designs of the pseudosophists, 
was sanctioned by blaspheming ministers and promulgated by fore- 
sworn libellers. ‘The most reckless, audacious and fiendish falsehoods 
were uttered against the generous and chivalric Southrons; the negroes 
of the North were commanded to arouse the slaves to rebellion, pillage 
and massacre ; and the reverend calumniator of The Friends blasphemed 
the Saviour of the World, and called upon nis brethren, the blacks, (we 
shudder even while we repeat to reprobate the charge) to assume the 
highest station among their tyrants, and literally to disperse the seeds 
of darkness through the western world. The only Society, through 
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which anything may be safely done to diminish the evils of Slavery, 
was assailed with every weapon which malignant cunning could invent 
or parricidal ferocity could wield. ‘The negroes were told to resist 
even unto death ere they suffered themselves to be restored to their own 
beloved and beautiful continent, whence, it is said, as from a paradise, 
they were torn with shrieks of anguish and howlings of despair. ‘They 
have now become citizens of the United States, and, as such, are enti- 
tled to reside wherever they please, to do whatever they imagine plea- 
sant, to play or plunder as it suits their convenience, and to wed the 
white maidens of the Republic after any fashion which the greegree or 
marabout may prescribe ! 

In this country the first who devoted himself to Moloch to win a dis- 
honorable and dishonest livelihood by advocating spoliation, fraud, and 
all the horrors of a servile war, was Garrison, the incendiary, the out- 
law, the calumniator of his country. Unfitted by intellect to excel, 
without education, feeling or honour, he has bought his bread on the 
pledge of blood, and the exterior of a man, by promises of indiscrimi- 
nate carnage and violation. With nasal twang, fanatic rant, the auda- 
city of a hypocrite, and the profligacy of a servile revolutionist, he dis- 
seminates his demoniacal doctrines, through his equally craven emissa- 
ries, from a section of the Union where no bondage exists, yet dares 
not advance even a hairsbreadth within the territories of that slavery 
he is so anxious to abolish. Maintained in his station (that, namely, of a 
remorseless pirate) by the sweat of the free negro’s brow, and rejoicing 
in the notoriety of a pander, Garrison has won many disciples among 
the ungifted, the indolent and the unprincipled, who would wash away 
their inexpiable sins in the gore of their victims, mingle with the mid- 
night massacres of their neophytes, and revel and riot amid the con- 
flagration of cities and the screams of the dying. The corypheus of 
the emancipators persuaded O’Connell to pour forth his execrations on 
that land which is the only refuge of his famishing countrymen; and 
his disciple Whittier dares to vindicate the Irish Agitator against the 
just indignation of America. Abolitionary vagabonds defame their birth- 
land among its transatlantic foes, and, presently, hosts of itinerant de- 
claimers arise to denounce the citizens of our Republic, and hiss out 
their maledictions against thousands of the purest and noblest men who 
ever adorned humanity. Everywhere, except on the spot where their 
services (if required at all) are needed, these frantic dervises dance and 
howl. ‘They proscribe the planter of the south, attaint his posterity, 
confiscate his estates, and devote him to the tender mercies of the revo- 
lutionized slaves, whom they infuriate. But where is all this accom- 
plished? Amid the pine barrens of Georgia or the high hills of Santee, 
or the valleys of Virginia, or the prairies of Kentucky? No, but on the 
farfamed peninsula of Freedom, where slavery never existed; and on 
the banks of the Hudson, where it was, long since, abolished. Yet 
these abolitionists call themselves prophets and martyrs, and summon 
all Christendom to support them and their enterprise! If they were 
prophets, they would behold infamy hovering over their execrated 
graves. If they would be martyrs, let them boldly advance, like apos- 
tles—like men, into the land of bondage, and preach immediate aboli- 
tion there! But these disorganizers seek neither the cidaris of prophecy 
nor the crown of martyrdom; they seek an easy livelihood, though the 
revenue is blood, and universal notoriety, though its voices rise from 
Hinnom. Among the advocates of the pernicious and preposterous 
doctrine of abolition, there may be pious and disinterested men who 
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pursue imagined good through the paths of actual evil. But we be- 
lieve Garrison and his gang to be impelled by no better principles than 
those which influence the incendiary and the burglar. 

The wanton and malignant calumnies of the abolitionists were long 
and patiently borne; but the limits of this forbearance could be disco- 
vered on the arrival of the new missionaries of madness from the trans- 
atlantic Propaganda.—The insolence of impunity has been chastised ; 
the outstretched arm, that beckoned on to carnage, has been paralyzed ; 
the loud voices of spoilers and assassins are hushed; the blasphemer 
of his Saviour has fled from the desolate temple which he had dese- 
erated; and both the leaders and the led, the betrayers and the be- 
trayed have been taught even by lawlessness to respect the laws. We 
do not justify the riots, which, during the second week of July, con- 
verted the city of New York into a babel—an aceldama. But can we 
wonder at the merciless wrath and violence betrayed when we behold so 
many and bitter provocations? How many of the thousands who sacked 
churches and demolished negro dwellings had been jostled from the 
promenade by insolent Africans! How many had been told that their 
sons should feel no dishonour by wedding a negress, and their daugh- 
ters receive no stain as the wives of brutal and loathsome blacks! How 
many had seen the laws defied which imprisoned fugitive slaves, and 
heard vengeance invoked on the magistrates who detained them! All 
the mighty multitude had heard the horrible declaration of Dr Cox, 
and many of them, we doubt not, having seen American slavery, were 
actuated by the profoundest indignation against the propagators of 
falsehoods and the instigators to insurrection. The love of mischief 
or the hope of plunder was the motive, doubtless, of hundreds who 
mingled with the turbulent and triumphant multitude; but the prevail- 
ing impulse of the host was hatred of the factious and inhuman in- 
citers of servile revolt, and disgust at the audacity of a degraded caste. 
Terrible, indeed, and lawless has been the punishment inflicted, but its 
results will be salutary. ‘The deeds of this July will inform the South 
that the Northern Republics will not permit incendiaries to kindle the 
fires of ruin in their cities, or fanatics to howl curses in their sanctua- 
ries; and they will teach foreign emissaries to beware how far they 
presume upon the forbearance of the Americans. We rejoice to believe 
that, notwithstanding the occasional collision of sectional interests and 
the invectives of debate, there is a high and honourable feeling—a na- 
tional pride, which will frown with just indignation upon every design 
to invade the rights or alienate the affections of the South, or estrange 
from the integrity of the Union any member of that brilliant and mag- 
nificent Confederacy. 

Let us scrutinize this dreadful chimera of slavery, (this triad of mon- 
strosities) which has convulsed the whole Republic. When has the 
time been, since Nimrod was a mighty hunter before the Lord, that 
men were not in bondage? In ancient Egypt, the fountain of learning 
and home of genius, where the human mind grew gigantic as the pyra- 
mids, beautiful as the Mezzoranian temples, abstract and intricate as 
the arcana of the mysterious crypts, slavery the most merciless existed 
long ere the Hicksoes vanquished the descendants of Misraim and 
adopted the laws of Thaoth. In the Grecian Republics, what was the 
condition of the Thetes and Helots, who constituted threefourths of the 
population of Athens and Sparta? In democratic or imperial Rome, 
what was the destiny of the conquered Tramontanes? ‘They became 
the slaves of the victors, on whose pleasure it depended whether they 
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or their posterity ever breathed the air of freedom. Even under the 
theocracy—the immediate and direct government of God, what une- 
quivocal and severe laws were prescribed against the bondmen of 
the Jews! And these, be it remembered, in intellect and feeling, in 
every noble attribute of man, were equal if not superior to their mas- 
ters. Can the Infallible err? can the Omniscient fail to see through 
eternity? or enacts he laws today, which he abrogates tomorrow, to 
suit the circumstances which he himself creates? ‘The Hebrew slaves, 
it is true, were emancipated on the recurrence of the year of Jubilee, 
that is, once during every half century. But how many had died in 
bondage within that period, and left their children to the taskmaster! 
And had not slavery been transmitted from age to age, where was the 
necessity of divine and irrevocable laws upon the subject? Shall we 
be told that the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans and the Jews were 
unenlightened mythologists and unintelligent barbarians? We wish 
that the nineteenth century, with all its ostentation and vanity, could 
manifest the profound knowledge and immortal achievements of the 
nation of the Nile; or produce an A®schylus, a 'Themistocles, a Ly- 
curgus, an Apelles or Praxiteles, a Plato or a Socrates, to confirm the 
arrogant assumption of superiority to the democracies of Greece. 
Could all our sovereignties boast of a Virgil, a Cicero or a Seneca, as 
they justly do of a Cincinnatus, we would listen to the revolutionary 
rant of the abolitionists, and perhaps imagine their abuse to be argu- 
ment. Could the ministerial polemics of the day demonstrate to us 
that all the laws respecting slavery, as revealed by Jehovah to his 
chosen people, were the interpolations of designing scribes, and that 
we are to believe just so much of the Holy Scriptures as the American 
emancipators decree, we might be prepared to hear every possible blas- 
phemy without a shudder. But, until then, we must be permitted to 
think that the God of all the earth does right. 

What reader of history knows not the condition of all Europe during 
the age of chivalry? What observer of the times knows not the condi- 
tion of Europe, now, in the very age of agitation, utility and licen- 
tiousness? What were ninetenths of men but slaves under the feudal 
system? Were the villeins of England freer or happier than the vassals 
of Georgia? re the operatives of England more blest than the bond- 
men of Virginia? Why, then, should a word convulse the world? The 
slaves of the South could not use their freedom if they had it: it would 
be to them acurse—to their masters, death—to many of our noblest re- 
publics, desolation. ‘The emancipation of our negroes would not only 
inflict utter ruin on those states where no white man, who should be- 
come a daily labourer on a ricefield, can survive the season, but the 
whole continent would he filled with loathsome beggars or ferocious 
bandits, the plague and terror of every city in the Union. The aboli- 
tionists desire instantly to emancipate millions of ignorant and brutal 
blacks, with whom liberty means licentiousness, law, impunity for out- 
rage, and right, exemption from the responsibility of wrong. They 
would convert the western continent into another Africa, by colonizing 
the slaves in the land of their bondage, even while they declaim, with 
peculiar pathos, on the horrors the poor victims endured when they 
were torn from their dear and lovely country, amid freedom and inno- 
cence! In the estimation of the disorganizers and disunionists, it is the 
very atrocity of cruelty to transport the liberated slaves to their own 
clime—to that Afric coast which they or their fathers left with such re- 
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gret and anguish! ‘They would domesticate them—they would confer 
upon them the highest privileges of American citizenship—they would 
mingle the blood of the maledicted Ham with that of Shem and Ja- 
pheth, and convert the next generation of American Republicans into 
mongrels and mulattoes, bearing the phallic banner amid songs of Pan. 
We attribute to the fanatical foes of their country no principles which 
they have not avowed and promulgated; and we utter no execration of 
their parricidal projects which we do not deeply feel to be deserved. 
They talk of slavery as if it was something new and peculiar to the 
United States, whereas it has prevailed among every people on earth— 
and nowhere with more severity than in Africa—from the very earliest 
dawn of society. ‘They talk of liberty, as if the negro ever enjoyed it 
in his own torrid clime, or ever knew, in any country, how to appreciate 
the gift. (We would have said inheritance, did not all history prove that 
the black never inherited anything but his feetor, his wool and his 
satyr propensities.) ‘They talk of the Nigritian’s local, political and na- 
tional attachments—to a burning desert or a deadly marsh—to the arbi- 
trary laws of the Chenoos’ will, and an uncivilized horde of sensual 
savages! ‘They talk of the crime of denying instruction to the negro, 
when they know that, had he never been a slave, no knowledge what- 
ever, except that of the grossest senses, ever could have reached him. 
They teach the slave how to assassinate his master and possess his 
estates, but the martyrs of philanthropy would be as reluctant to reside 
at Sockatoo, or on the Bight of Benin, among the refined Ashantees, 
the humane Fellatas, and gentle Fooladoos, as they would be to recom- 
mend revolt on the plantation of a Georgian, or reprobate the penal laws 
of Carolina beneath the dome of its capitol. 

More than once, a word has revolutionized a nation. The eabalistic 
word of the abolitionists is liberty, and it is echoed and reechoed over 
the land, as if it possessed the power to convert treason into loyalty, 
plunder into honesty, madness into reason, and the treasures of the 
South into the pockets of the emancipators. What is the value of 
liberty to the unthinking slave? We waive all advantage which a ser- 
vile condition may give, and ask what is its value to the Africans any- 
where? Even instinct proclaims their inferiority ; even zealots in the 
cause of abolition condemn them, as servants, to be hewers and water- 
bearers, ostlers and scavengers. If they please, the negroes of the 
North can starve, or beg or steal, and thus populate the churchyard, 
the almshouse, or the penitentiary, and this illustrates their liberty; 
but, if they work, they must do what none but European peasants will 
perform, and even they will not toil in company. Liberty, then, means 
the privilege of distributing ‘Timbuctoo odours along the fashionable 
promenade, of parading, on Sunday, in castoff clothes cut in the 
extreme of departed haut ton, of howling balderdash and blasphemies 
in pestilential conventicles, and calling each other gentlemen and ladies 
of good society. Certainly, this liberty was not so eminently enjoyed 
in Africa; for there the samiel bore the odour away over the burning 
desert, the only colour they ever wore was a suit of customary black, 
much too solemn and characteristic for them, and such a word as gen- 
tleman was never heard among the huts of Darfur or Dahomey. 

But the blacks deserve pity, not derision. ‘They have been misled 
by enthusiasts, craving notoriety, and taught like apes to imitate the 
fashions of their masters. ‘The consequences are ridiculous presump- 
tion, much chattering, and infinite occasions for musk. Servants they 
are, even in their best estate, and servants they must remain, in defiance 
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of all attempts to elevate, refine, and enlarge what in its very nature is 
gross, earthly, and contracted.* Never yet was genius manifested by 
a negro; cunning he has, and he shares it with the ourang outang; 
ferocity he has, and so has the wild beast of the desert; passions he 
has, and so have the lemures and pongoes. In physical power he 
abounds ; in intellect, he never approached mediocrity. Compare the 
negro, on whom philanthropists have bestowed the utmost instruction 
he is capable of receiving, with the utterly uneducated Irishman. Has 
he argument—has he wit, fancy or feeling? Can he do aught but re- 
peat what he has heard, as the parrot can, exhibit his gay garments, 
and talk of the feats he performed at the last lovefeast? Simply, then, 
in the view of humanity, we cannot see what the slave can gain by 
emancipation. ‘To maintain himself and his family with honesty, he 
must toil and suffer more than he ever does in a state of dependence 
and vassalage. He can never associate on equal terms with even vul- 
gar whites, for their prejudices are innate and intense. He endures, 
therefore, not only a laborious and degraded life, but a life of infinite 
care and anxiety, if honest, and of peril and infamy, if guilty; and he 
and his posterity must remain among the whites forever a distinct, ser- 
vile, branded caste, with whom it is shame to hold social intercourse, 
and sacrilege to amalgamate. 

How different is the condition of the southern slave! We describe 
not from a fevered imagination, but from actual knowledge acquired 
during the residence of years among the planters of Georgia. ‘The task 
of the most powerful and healthy negro, either on a rice or cotton field, 
is far less than that perfo med by almost any Pennsylvanian farmer; yet 
this can be no argument to prove the superior productiveness of free 
labour, in the republics beyond the Potomac, since the white man could 
not survive his labour during the summer solstice, on those pestilential 
fields which are innoxious to the African. 'The miasma, that arises 
thence, may be called the breath of his being. Were his labour volun- 
tary, the mere dictate of prudence and wisdom, so improvident and in- 
active is the black, he would not cultivate a tithe of the richest grounds 
or raise enough to satisfy the inevitable necessities of nature. The 
eondition of our bondmen has been designedly misrepresented. With 
few exceptions, their labours are not great nor their treatment unkind ; 
their food, principally vegetable, is nutritious and sufficient; hours of 
refectory and recreation are assigned to them; they possess plots of 
fruitful earth which they may cultivate as they please, and their mas- 
ters never demand their services after their customary and uniform 
tasks are performed; and the work prescribed, we repeat, averages 
scarcely half of that accomplished by an industrious farmer. ‘They 
are a merry, happy race, whatever the abusive abolitionists may aver; 
and all, who remain untempted, uncorrupted by their worst foes, the 
advocates, namely, of immediate emancipation, are strongly attached to 


* Asa proof of the utter incapacity of the blacks for self-government, look 
at Hayti—the negro despotism founded in blood! The population has been re- 
duced from sixty thousand to five; the splendid mansions of the French West 
Indians have become dens of filth and ruin; the prolific fields, which yielded 
an annual fortune, produce now less than the squalid, lazy and licentious blacks 
demand for their own subsistence; and St Domingo, one of the most valuabie 
of all the Atlantic Isles, has become, in the hands. of revolted slaves, almost a 
desert. Such would be the condition of our Southern States, if the abolition- 
ists had their will; such, within seven years, will be the condition of all the 
West India Isles belonging to Great Britain. 
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the persons and interests of their masters. The slave is less degraded 
than the free negro; he talks with his ¢yrant without awe or ceremony; 
he never manifests that crouching servility, that grovelling helotism of 
manner so disgusting and repelling in the northern menial; and many 
a time have we seen the proprietor of five hundred slaves accede to the 
rough advice of a boisterous Guineaman. Our southern gentlemen are 
not merciless taskmasters; their requisitions are not exorbitant, nor 
their punishments excessive. ‘Their own destiny is far from enviable ; 
for, to provide for their livelihood, they must peril their lives beneath a 
scorching sun, deny themselves the solace and luxury of intelligent 
society, and live in perpetual fear that some fiendish emissary from the 
north may incite insurrection on the lonely plantations, and guide infu- 
riated vassals to conflagration and massacre. ‘The negro feels not the 
loss of liberty until the charms of licentiousness are unfolded, as the 
matador unfolds the crimson banner beneath the horns of the baited 
bull, before his dazzled eyes. But, when modern philanthropists usurp 
the throne of the Infallible, proclaim liberty, which can never be valued 
or enjoyed, denounce a tyranny that never existed, provoke revolt, un- 
dreamed of until they created it, invite the slaves to hurl the chains they 
never felt amid the smouldering ruins of bloodstained habitations, and 
advocate the amalgamation of races as unlike and far asunder as hades 
and heaven—what but madness and ruin can ensue ? Who, that knows 
what American slavery is, shall blame the penal statutes which have 
been enacted against vagabond libellers and incendiaries—against the 
most unfeeling radicals and remorseless breeders of sedition that ever 
disgraced the history of humankind? 

Let us be rightly understood. We do not justify slavery or vindicate 
the commerce of the human species. We shudder at the barbarities 
which have accompanied the slavetrade since its introduction by Gon- 
zales and its sanction by Las Casas. No punishment can ever atone 
for the thousand wanton murders which have been perpetrated amid 
the African ghrazzies and on the lonely deep; and it is a fearful thing 
to believe that ten millions of negroes have been sold into bondage. 
All this we grant in /imine; but does the inhumanity of the past invali- 
date the right of the present? or can the philanthropist exonerate him- 
self from actual robbery when he seizes on possessions which the laws 
of every nation, ancient and modern, have decreed to be individual 
property? The present slaves of the southern confederacies were 
neither kidnapped by their masters, nor purchased of the English, who, 
for almost two centuries, were the most active and least scrupulous 
slavecarriers in the world. Nearly all the cultivators of our ricefields 
were born upon the estates they till; all the care and cost of their nou- 
rishment in infancy and childhood have been sustained by their mas- 
ters; and a healthier, merrier race of reckless urchins cannot be found 
beneath the sun. If it is denied that the negro is property, and, there- 
fore the emancipation of that negro, without payment of his value, 
equitable, what sense is there in legislative acts or the pandects of par- 
liaments? But the right to hold men in bondage, until ransomed by 
contract with their proprietors, has been acknowledged in the sanctua- 
ries of Egypt, the agora of Athens, the forum of Rome, the baronial 
courts of the middle ages, the Cortez of the Peninsula, the Chambers 
of France, the Parliament of England, and the Congress of the United 
States. Shall that, which has been thus sanctioned, be instantly abro- 
gated by incendiary emissaries? Shall we hear, without rebuking and 
reprobating the falsehood, that our southern brethren have no right to 
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hold the Africans in bondage, and that they are entitled to their liberty, 
by whatever means it may be accomplished? 

The subject is one of inconceivable magnitude, and it merits the pro- 
foundest and wisest investigation. None, save factious anarchists, 
deny that slavery is an evil, but who shall dare to play with the light- 
ning, or embrace the hurricane?’ Who shall dare to win the infamy of 
Eratostratus, and fire the temple of the Union, or become the Nero of 
a new world, and sing peans of unholy triumph amid the horrors of 
blood and flame ? 

At greater length than it was at first intended, but less than the 
crisis in our history demands, thus have we spoken our honest opi- 
nions, which may be briefly summed. If the abolitionists are sin- 
cere in their desire to instruct the blacks, the North is not the place 
in which to effect this design. If they would rescue the slaves from 
bondage, let them act at least with common honesty, and purchase 
them to promote their pleasures, and increase the number of eman- 
cipators by amalgamation.* If they are peculiarly anxious that all 
the world should be unsoiled and chainless, let them purify their 
own consciences from the guilt of felonious agitation and conspiracy 
against the rights of mankind. We have had enough of clamorous 
profession—now is the time for principle and practice. We have been 
shocked and surfeited with rant, fanaticism and anathemas—the hour 
of expiation has arrived: and if the anti-slavery zealots are not con- 
verted from their profane and licentious career, the indignation of the 
whole confederated Republic will fall like an avalanche to crush 
them. 

We come, now, to the Oration of our eloquent countryman, Mr 
Brown, which was intended to be delivered before the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety on the fiftyeighth anniversary of American Independence. Public 
indignation, however, excited by the insolence of the blacks, the designed 
and deliberate commixture of negroes and whites, and the jacobinical 
violences of selfstyled Liberators, manifested itself so unequivocally, 
ere Mr Brown could begin his oration, that he declined to mingle with 


* Since universal indignation and anathema have followed the traitors to taste, 
feeling and manly pride, the politic financial leaders of the abolitionists have 
renounced their allegiance to the sanguinary usurpation. We subjoin, that it 
may be remembered, the welltimed recantation of a temporizing Pretagoras, 
who has laboured long to prove that Tibboos, “ pigs and crabfish were all com- 
mon brethren, with the same rights and ties of consanguinity and affection.” 


** American AnTI-Stavery Society. 

“ Disclaimer.—The undersigned, in behalf of the Executive Committee of 
the ‘ American Anti-Slavery Society,’ and of other leading friends of the cause, 
now absent from the city, beg the attention of their fellow citizens to the fol- 
lowing DiscLaimer: 

“1, We entirely disclaim any desire to promote or encourage intermarriages 
between white and coloured persons. 

“2. We disclaim, and entirely disapprove, the language of a handbill recently 
circulated in this city, the tendency of which is thought to be to excite resist- 
ance to the laws. Our principle is, that even hard laws are to be submitted to 
by all men, until they can by peaceable means be altered. 

“ 3. We disclaim, as we have already done, any intention to dissolve the 
Union, or to violate the Constitutions and Laws of the country; or to ask of 
Congress any act transcending their constitutional powers; which the abolition 
of slavery by Congress, in any State, would plainly do. 

“ Antuur Tappan. 
“ July 12, 1834. “ Joun Rankin.” 
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the torrent of feeling, and reserved his address for the reader instead of 
the auditor. This we regret, because, though the views of Mr Brown 
do not coincide with ours, yet they are more matured, judicious and dis- 
criminate than those of the zanzaleens who would rend the Union. Had 
he uttered his oration, notwithstanding what we deem its errors, he 
would have shaken the zamiz from the tree of Liberty, and shown who 
should wear the zonnor of distinction. His eloquence among the aboli- 
tionists would have burst like the voice of Zeus amidst the hissings of 
the satyrs. But he was not permitted to speak, and, therefore, has 
done well to publish, because he thts prevents misrepresentation and 
promulgates his opinions upon a most difficult question. We are grati- 
fied that Mr Brown has had the moral courage and the high sense of 
justice to say to the restless agitators of the day, that 


“The controversy in which we are now engaged ought to be considered a 
friendly, a fraternal struggle,—intended to benefit, and not to destroy—to propi- 
tiate, and not to aggravate—to soothe, and not to terrify. Why should the 
asperities of the respective States be sharpened, or their motives impugned ? 
Why should they be heralded to the lists by angry disputants, armed at all 
poiuts for an unsparing war? It is dangerous to familiarize our mind to such 
unholy thoughts, they are unworthy us,—they increase by indulgence, and may, 
finally, produce those evils which at first they only threatened. ‘The cruelty of 
Nero, we are told, was first exercised on a fly—it was matured in the slaughter 
of his fellow creatures! Evil conceits are the parents of crime; from being 
familiar, they at length become practical, and from being practical, they may at 
last appear laudable; their encouragement is dangerous, their expression often 
treasonable. Nor are our fears and forebodings more fatal to cur tranquility 
than threats; these breed ill blood among us; they exclude the genial light of 
reason from our councils, aud enkindle in its place the devouring flame of dis- 
sension and of discord, of hatred and revenge! If they fai, the wounds of 
disappointment rankle in the heart; if they succeed, it is too frequently by ex- 
torting from our fears or affections, what should spring only from our judgment 
and our justice! ‘The weakness of that argument may always be fairly sus- 

ected, which thus addresses itself to the passions, and not to the understand- 
lags of man.” 


And how, had they heard it from his lips, would the lowermost radi- 
eals of the anti-slavery faction have received from their orator such a 
declaration as this? 


** Now, I confess, with all my devotion to the great cause of human freedom, 
still, if it were left to me to strike their chains off instantly, and with a single 
blow, I would hesitate before the blow was struck.—Hesitate, not for myself, 
not for the safety or security of the goverament, not for its probable effects upon 
society, but for the slaves themselves. ‘They are not, as a mass, morally: or 
intellectually in a condition qualifying them for sc sudden and unexpected a 
change; the flood cf light that would pour in upon them, would prove too 
powerful for their loug beuighted vision; or, in other words, they might surfeit 
in the excess of joy.’ 


We cannot think that the Colonization Society de erves the severe 
invective which Mr Brown has uttered against it. Only eighteen years 
have elapsed since its organization, and if the results of its labours have 
not been equal to the desires of the philanthropist, they, certainly, are 
not greatly inferior to the expectations of the man of the world, who 
knows the obstacles, the trials and difficulties with which such an en- 
terprize must be attended. ‘The fundamental law of this society, that 
the blacks shall be transported from the land of bondage to their own 
continent, meets with our most cordial concurrence; as the project of 
the abolitionists to retain them here and level the posterity of Europeans 
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to the degree of the Bosjesman, receives our utter reprobation. If the 
negroes remain on the American Continent, let them remain slaves, for 
in a free state their audacity is intolerable; if they are emancipated, let 
them be sent back, without exception, to the karroos, the baobab forests 
and mangrove marshes of their own beloved Nigritia. Simultaneous 
with the abolition of slavery should be the depariure of the slaves; and 
the penalty of return should be that of felony. Let the Colonization So- 
ciety advance, therefore, in its wise career, and gradually free the western 
world, not only from the curse of bondage, but from the countless hordes 
of negroes that darken our streets. ‘The spirit of this Society has not 
been fairly tested; condemnation of its objects is the hostility of preju- 
dice. ‘* Let us not be disheartened,’’ says the great orator, patriot and 
statesman of our western republics, when speaking of this society, 


** Let us not be disheartened by the little which has been accomplished, or 
by the magnitude and difficulties of the splendid undertaking. In the execution 
of vast schemes, which affect the happiness and the condition of a large portion 
of the habitable globe, time is necessary, which, in the estimation of mortals, 
may appear of long duration, but which, in the eyes of Providence, or in the 
computation of the pericds of national existence, is short and fleeting. How 
long was it after Romulus and Remus laid the seanty foundations of their little 
state, within the contracted limits of the peninsula of Italy, before imperial 
Rome burst forth in all its astonishing splendour—the acknowledged mistress 
cf the world! Ages rolled away before Carthage, and other colonies of the 
olden time, shone out in all their commercial and military glory. Centuries 
have elapsed since our forefathers, in the morasses cf James river, and on the 
rock of Plymouth, began the work of founding this republic, yet in its infancy. 
Eighteen hundred years have rolled away since the awful sacrifice of our 
blessed Redeemer upon the mount of Calvary, and more than half mankind 
continue to deny his mission and his word! 

** We may boldly challenge the annals of human nature for the record of any 
human plan for the melioration of the condition, or the advancement of our race, 
which promises more unmixed good in comprehensive benevolence than that of 
the Colonization Society, if carried into full operation. Its benevolent pur- 
poses are not confined to the limits of one continent, nor to the prosperity of a 
solitary race. They embrace the two largest portions of the earth, with the 
peace and happiness of both descriptions of their present inhabitants and the 
countless millions of their posterity. The colonists, reared in the bosom of 
this republic, with a knowledge of the blessings which liberty imparts, al- 
though now unable to share them, will carry a recollection of them to benighted 
Africa, and light up, in time, her immense territory.” 


We regret to dissent from the doctrines of Mr Brown, whom we 
esteem as an educated companion and most eloquent advocate, though 
accordance with the opinions of Mr Clay, upon almost any subject, can- 
not fail to gratify every American. The officers of the Colonization 
Society are men of the highest intellect and the purest fame, and if, in 
the gradual accomplishment of great designs, they are in alliance with 
the proprietors of slaves, we cannot see the justice of assailing this com- 
pact as collusive and evil. All that ever can be done, without revolt and 
carnage, to liberate the Union from the curse of bondage, must be effect- 
ed through the consent and coiiperation of the South. Of the right to 
hold slaves, there can be no doubt, unless all legislation is untruth; 
and which is the greater crime, to buy negroes to till a stranger’s land, or 
to demoralize and assassinate the Indians that their blood may fertilize 
their own violated territories ? Yet pseudologists arraign the one as an 
inexpiable crime, and applaud the other as the triumph of expediency ! 
Justice to the master, therefore, should accompany commisseration for 
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the vassal, and judgment keep pace with zeal. Vassalage, even in 
Scotland, was not abolished until 1747, and Hungarian bondage ceased 
not, even in name, until 1785, Are the paysans of France, the boors of 
Russia, the peasants of Spain or the operatives of England, freemen? 
Indeed, they are the worst of bondmen, for they are bought to kill, and 
the price of their bread is perjury. If, then, enlightened and polished 
Europe, after more than a thousand years of empire, opulence, christian 
belief and philanthropic enterprize, still holds, not only the bodies, but 
the very souls of its millions in slavery, why should precipitate and en- 
thusiastic propagandists deny to the Society of Colonization a fair trial 
of its experiment? We admire not that benevolence, which, under the 
plea of humanity, calumniates the unoffending and sacrifices the highest 
principles of justice. He, who is initiated into the mysteries of the 
human mind, well knows that ‘ill news rides post, while good news 
baits’ —that the Ahriman of Evil is both rapid and indefatigable while 
the Angel of Love slowly toils along his way through a thousand impe- 
diments. Nothing great or good was ever done hastily. We distrust the 
excessive zeal which the emancipators evince, for, such is the undenia- 
ble selfishness of human nature, we must believe that motives unfit for 
revelation influence the agitators of our Southern Republics. 

Without hope of gain or dread of displeasure, we have uttered what 
we believe to be just and true, and we hasten to a conclusion, by elicit- 
ing from the peroration of Mr Brown the subsequent judicious passages, 
which are especially recommended to all the incendiaries, foreign and 
domestic, who infest and infuriate the Republic. 


“ That we have the right to use every possible effort with the government, 
and with the free and slave States to abolish it, (slavery) is beyond dispute; 
but, neverthless, let us ever be discreet, for although prudence be said to be a 
coward virtue, in great political experiments, she is sometimes worth all the 
rest. We yicld to no man in the warmth of our devotion to this great cause; 
we can neither be seduced by favour, nor alarmed by threats, into an abandon- 
ment of our conscientious opinions,—but still we should not encroach, for the 
benefit of one class of men, upon the peace and tranquility of another. The 
slaves themselves can, as matters now stand, do nothing toward their own 
emancipation. They may do much to prevent it; and we should therefore be 
careful to abstain from every measure that might be calculated to excite in them 
a hostile or rebellious spirit towards those to whom, as the laws now exist, 
they owe unqualified obedience. Let it be borne in mind that the slave is not 
alone to be commiserated—the master may also be an object of our compassion. 
That we have no privilege to express our abhorrence of slavery, to assail colo- 
nization as imparting no relief from its horrors, to adopt every honourable 
means, within our legitimate limits, to abolish both, is what never will and 
never can be reasonably contended. But to foment factions, to carry on an ex- 
terminating and implacable war against our Southern brethren, to invade their 
firesides and disturb their domestic security, is as remote from our duty as it is 
from our design or desire. 

“‘ That there may be individuals with us who carry their zeal to an improper 
extent, and are occasionally transported beyond the bounds of reason, it would 
be useless to deny. We lay claim to no infallibility. Fanatics are not confined 
to the profession of religion; they are to be found in all orders and degrees of 
men; but their enthusiasm, if not to be entirely justified, is certainly no legiti- 
mate subject of reproach upon the principles for which they intemperately con- 
tend, or upon the men by whom the same principles are more moderately and 
judiciously enforced. Collision, actual or imaginary, will ever be attended 
with excitement; but when the struggle between opposing parties is directed 
to the same great object, and the points in difference are rather in respect to 
men and measures, than in regard to principles and motives, we should at least 
be sparing of our censure, if not lavish of our praise.” F. 
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MUSIC AMALGAMATED. 


There ’s music in the hurricane, 

And in the catgut’s scrubbing; 
Where slayers thunder o’er the slain, 
Where democrats are drubbing; 

There ’s music in the boiler’s hiss, 
When steamers race for glory, 
And in the n‘gg r’s glorious kiss, 
With ¢yrant blood all gory. 


There ’s music in the midnight wreck, 
*T ween tempests, rocks and billows, 
When death is master of the deck, 
And reefs are dead men’s pillows; 
There ’s music in the windstirr’d grass, 
In the whispering leaves of spring, 
In martial drum, and braying ass, 
And pugilistic ring. 


There ’s music in the glimmering stream 
*Mid woods, flowers, verdure flowing, 
And in the poet’s noontide dream, 
Where phantom fame comes glowing; 
There ’s music to the fairy’s ear 
In shadows, dews and bubbles, 
And to old maidens, when they hear 
The voice of wedlock’s troubles. 


There ’s music in the deathbell, tolling 
The fair and good to heaven, 

On breezy hill and landscape rolling, 
In twilight, morn or even; 

There ’s music in the streets where imps 
Of colours all assemble, 

And in the deep, where sprats and shrimps 
Before behemoth tremble. 


There ’s music in the bullfrog’s croak, 
When sunset gilds the pond, 

And in the spoil’d child’s treble note, 
Commanding mothers fond; 

There ’s music in the feline chorus 
On dark piazzas mewed— 

When poe moschetoes circle o’er uS,-— 
And roistering rakes are slued. 


There ’s music in the Mohawk whoop, 
In the howl of pongoes praying, 

In plundered camp and conquered coop, 
And herds of jackals straying ; 

There ’s music in the crashing skies, 
And in the virgin’s sigh, 

In gallant hearts, and starlight eyes,— 
When all are born or die. 


There *s music in the whispered word 
Through hosts, war-waiting, sent ; 

Who, by old victories thrill’. and stirr’d, 
Watch the sunkindled firmament! 
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There’s music in the click of gun, 
Sword flash and bayonet gleam, 

When battle heralds havoe’s sun, 
And purples every stream. 


There ’s music in the bagpipe’s drone, 
In sweet M‘Henry’s verses, 

In ballroom shuffle, dungeon groan, 
And Conrad’s tragie curses; 

There’s music on the mount, or moor, 
In ocean, sky or cave, 

With queen or hoyden, king or boor, 
The autocrat cr slave. 


Niagara thunders music down, 
The earthquake thunders up; 
Voleanoes shout o’er buried town, 
The plague, o’er poison cup; 
The tempest and the lightning sing— 
Stars, meteors, flowers—earth, heaven— 
Music to every hnman thing, 
Save mcdern bards, is given! 


F. 


THE POINT OF HONOUR—DUELLING. 


The atrocious practice of duelling professes to put mankind more 
upon a level in the defence of their rights, and in protecting them from 
injuries, than any other expedient. But what kind of equality is it of 
which the advocates of this custom tell us so much? The assailant, 
of rude mind and ferocious temper, is a professed duellist and a complete 
marksman, while the amiable defendant is totally ignorant of the art. 

What shall we say of this boasted means of equalizing mankind 
in their capacity of selfdefence and redressing their wrongs? When the 
ignorant and barbarous nations, with whom the practice originated, be- 
lieved that the Almighty would interest himself in the judicial combat 
and distribute equal justice by rescuing the innocent and punishing 
the guilty, even these ferocious people had some better plea for engaging 
in such strifes, than can now be oflered by man calling himself civilized 
and honoured with the peaceful appellation of christian. 

I consider this horrid custom, the odious remnant of barbarous man- 
ners, indefensible in its principle, murderous in its purpose, inexcusa- 
ble in its pretexts, and productive solely of the greatest mischiefs in so- 
ciety, without the slightest admixture of good to compensate mankind 
for the numberless evils which follow in its train. ‘The depravity of 
men, indeed, has sought to conceal the atrocity of such contests, by re- 
presenting them as turning upon the point of honour, forsooth. It is, 
traly, a point of honour of which the savage is much more sensible than 
even civilized man. ‘The blood of the offender is the only drink which 
can quench the thirst of vengeance when it is excited in the Indian who 
roves through our forests: and the lowest and most worthless of our 
race are as sensible to the touches of this point of honour, as he who 
lays claim to the most chivalrous bravery among his superiors. It is 
time that the influence of christianity and civilization should obliterate 
this relique of the barbarous ages. It is alleged, nevertheless, by its ad- 
vocates, that it contributes to promote courtesy and urbanity of man- 
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ners among gentlemen. ‘There is not one word of truth in this repre- 
sentation. Can that custom minister to the polish and refinement of 
mankind which is opposed to the spirit of their laws, their institutions, 
their religion, their prevailing sentiments of virtue; in short, to every- 
thing which has sprung up among them out of the bosom of refine- 
ment and civilization? No, it is the abhorred progeny of ages of dark- 
ness and ferocity, which the vicious nature of man has nourished and 
perpetuated, in spite of the advance which he has made in knowledge 
and refinement. Are there not whole sects of christians among us, 
within whose pale this vicious custom has never entered? Do not all 
real and professing christians, of all denominations, view it with horror? 
Are these men less delicate and courteous in their intercourse with each 
other, than the clan of duellists? Is it the fear of death only which can 
teach good manners? Were not the manners of the illustrious Greeks 
and Romans as polished as our own? | know of no other effects which 
can result from this custom, but that it puts murderous weapons into 
the hands of vice and villainy to keep good men in awe or destroy 
them at their pleasure. Laws are framed for the protection of the 
virtuous and punishment of the vicious; but duelling frames its rules for 
the protection of the vicious and the oppression of the virtuous—all its 
maxims are in contrariety to justice, equity and humanity. 

Cultivate a firm, resolute and fearless spirit, but let intrepidity dis- 
play itself in the cause of virtue and under the guidance of a good con- 
science. Learn in early life to be afraid of nothing but vice and the 
dishonour of doing wrong—in the cause of virtue and the dise harge of 
duty, hold this present existence cheap. It is the part of virtue to 
subdue the debasing principle of fear, as it leads to dissimulations, 
falsehoods, base compliances, desertions of the post of duty, and the 
lowest degradation—but that loftiness of spirit, in which true courage 
consists, towers above such petty contests us those of which | am 
speaking. Richardson, in his Sir Charles Grandison, has, with great 
address and good sense, exhibited the difference between that false 
honour which leads to duelling, and that genuine intrepidity of soul, 
which propels one to hazard life in a good cause. Sir Charles, his 
hero, is represented as so firmly determined to refuse a compliance with 
this criminal custom, that no provocations ean drive him to it. ‘The 
incident to which I refer, in illustration of my views, is striking, and 
worthy the notice of every youthful mind. Lord Pollexfer had, by 
unmanly artifice and contrivance, inveigled Miss Byron into his own 
carriage at the moment of her departure from the masquerade, with a 
view forcibly to transport her into the country, and compel her to marry 
him. On his journey he is met, during the night, by the carriage of Sir 
Charles, who happened at that time to be on the road to London. As 
the carriages approach each other, a contest arises between the out- 
riders and charioteers of each party, upon the point of etiquette in 
yielding the road to each other—the servants upon each side are too 
proud to give way. As soon, however, as Sir Charles understands the 
cause of difficulty, he gives directions to his attendants to yield the 
road without hesitation or delay—they do so; but as the carriage of 
Sir Charles is passing that of Lord Pollexfer, the ery of a lady calling 
for help is heard by him—he immediately orders his attendants to stop, 
and makes enquiry into the nature of the case. Lord Pollexfer informs 
him that it is the complaint only of a refractory wife—Miss Byron, in 
a smothered voice, is faintly heard to exclaim against this statement. 
Sir Charles becomes now determined to rescue the oppressed female— 
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he gets out of his carriage and approaches that of Lord Pollexfer, who, 
irritated and inflamed by what he deems an impudent intrusion, makes 
at him with his drawn sword. Sir Charles, eluding his attempt upon 
his life, dashes his adversary under the wheels of his carriage, and dis- 
ables him from further resistance; he then rescues Miss Byron, seats 
her in his own carriage and conveys her safely to her place of residence 
in town. Here is exhibited that generous and magnanimous intrepidity 
of soul, which merits the appellation of genuine courage. Sir Charles 
has too much elevation of mind to enter into an idle contest for pre- 
eminence upon the road, but as soon as the voice of a distressed female 
reaches his ear, he recognizes in it the sacred call of duty to relieve 
her, and he puts his life at hazard without hesitation. ‘This is the spe- 
cies of honour, to whose sacred impulses I would have men yield. ‘To 
the really great and good man all dangers are trifles light as air in his 
account, when encountered in the service of his country, or from a sense 
of duty to his fellow creatures. 

But what a horrid custom is that, which, from causes so slight, spreads 
desolation and ruin through the domestic and social state? Are we to 
continue forever to offer up our victims to this modern Moloch? It is 
strange that this savage practice should baffle, in this manner, all the 
efforts of legislatures and courts of judicature to repress it: and, what 
is still more extraordinary, is, that it should continue to maintain its 
ground, while the sentiments of all mankind are against it—Even they 
who allow themselves to be stimulated to such contests, scarcely ever 
attempt to speak in its vindication. ‘They allow that it is altogether 
indefensible, but plead the necessity of yielding to it to preserve their 
character from any stain of dishonour, or imputation of cowardice and 
pusillanimity. ‘The fear of being regarded as wanting in a manly spi- 
rit to act in their own defence, is the actuating motive which drives 
them to a temporary insanity, to outrage the commands of Heaven, do 
violence to the sentiments of their own nature, and trample upon the 
laws of their country.—Hence so many estimable and distinguished 
men have encouraged it by the weight of their example. 

Is there no mode by which the stream of this horrid custom can be 
arrested? Will man, under the benign sway of our holy religion, never 
reach that stage in improvement and civilization, in which it shall be 
deemed more honourable to forgive an injury than to revenge it, to over- 
come evil with good, instead of being overcome of evil? In a word, 
will Christianity never produce its perfect work among our race, by 
enabling them to disenthrall themselves of the whole bondage of their 
corrupt and savage nature? ‘There is, in this criminal practice, some- 
thing so unreasonable, absurd and preposterous, throughout all its de- 
tails, that to a mind alive to a sense of duty to God and to mankind, it 
cannot be viewed except with the most unqualified abhorrence. So 
much has the mild genius of our free institutions mitigated the rigours 
of our penal code, that the axe is almost entirely wrested from the 
hand of the executioner, and the voice of mercy extended to the most 
daring and flagrant offenders: and yet, can it be possible that no effec- 
tual expedient can be devised by the wisdom of our legislatures, which 
shall strike the weapons of death from those reckless and frantic men, 
who, without any pretence of justice, in defiance of law, in contempt 
of the dictates of humanity, thus seek the lives of their fellow-crea- 
tures? ‘That it is perpetrated by mutual consent of the parties, is the 
only circumstance which discriminates this crime from that of rank 
assassination. It is this which softens the resentment of our juries, 
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and disinclines our courts to draw from its seabbard the awful sword 
of justice against offenders of this kind. I can think, therefore, of no 
better expedient by which to arrest the progress of this abominable 
practice, but that Congress and our several State Legislatures should 
enact laws which shall disqualify those who engage in these contests 
from all offices of honour and trust. ‘This experiment has been tried 
by some of our legislatures, and found very beneficial in its results. 
If it has not entirely extirpated, it has, at least, greatly discouraged 
and repressed this species of crime. ‘The men who engage in such 
affairs, are, for the most part, in pursuit of civil and political distine- 
tion.—An act of disqualification from all public employments, there- 
fore, would attack them in their most vulnerable point, and could not 
fail to produce the happiest results. Frederick the Great of Prussia 
passed a law, by which it was ordained, that if his officers fought 
duels, and the one killed the other, the survivor should be capitally 
punished. ‘This law is said to have put a stop to the practice in his 
army. It would suit the nature of his arbitrary government, as he him- 
self could see to its faithful execution; but, under our free institutions, 
a law so severe would defeat itself, and never be fulfilled. The mea- 
sure, to which I have referred above, would be better suited to the ge- 
nius of our governments, and to our habits of thinking, as well as 
modes of feeling. 

The idea of appearing to be spirited, manly and brave among his 
comrades, is very flattering and seductive to a youthful mind.—Young 
men cannot sustain the apprehension of being regarded as pusillani- 
mous, or dastardly in spirit: but these contests are no proofs of genuine 
courage. ‘The most dastardly spirits in existence frequently run these 
risks. Frequent opportunities will occur during !ife, to display spirit 
and intrepidity. ‘To show our bravery, and vindicate our characters 
from any charges which would call it in question, it cannot be neces- 
sary that we should so daringly outrage the laws both of God and man. 
Determine to do what is right in this matter, and persevere in that 
determination. Let us never allow the scorn of the unworthy to drive 
us to an act of madness against our better convictions. It is usual 
among the apologists of this vice, to allege in mitigation of it, some 
extreme cases, as the injury done to a mother, sister or wife, for which 
the laws provide no adequate punishment. Let it be allowed that there 
are excessive provocations which are calculated to excite our deepest 
resentment—still will wrongs be remedied, by calling their perpetrators 
to this kind of account? If you should fall in the conflict, would your 
relatives or friends find any relief? Would not their misery be rather 
aggravated than their wrongs redressed? But should you bring your 
antagonist to his end, is this a result which could afford you or your 
friends any satisfaction? Would it not always prove a subject of pain- 
ful reflection, and cast a shade over your future life? Under all its 
aspects, then, I regard this custom as savage, cruel, and most atrocious. 
Its pretexts are absurd—its laws derived from the code of Draco, being 
written in blood, and all its consequences baleful. Hf it were not too 
serious a subject to admit of the ridiculous, it might be rendered truly 
so, by an anecdote which was lately related to me. A gentleman of 
respectability, just returned from New Orleans, informed me that 
during his residence in that city, he went one morning into a barber’s 
shop, as was his custom, to be shaved. As this knight of the razor- 
strap was not within, he had te wait some time before his arrival. As 
soon as he entered, he apologized for the time of his detention; but 
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said it was unavoidable, as he had that morning to settle an affair of 
honour before he could attend to his other duties. When this custom 
shall descend to such hands, it is to be hoped it will pass from. the 
more polished circles of society. Let me ask those who assert that 
this practice polishes the manners of men, whether, if it should be- 
come prevalent among the vulgar, its refining quality would be so 
powerful, 2s to bring them to courtesy and urbanity of behaviour? 
Much talk has taken place among us about civilizing the Indians, and 
many expedients have been adopted to effect that purpose: but, if this 
fashionable mode of forming accomplished gentlemen be so efficacious, 
perhaps, we had better change our whole plan of procedure, and by 
teaching them the art of splitting peas with hair-triggered pistols, and 
making targets of each other, instead of resorting to the vulgar instru- 
ment of the tomahawk, in avenging their injuries, accomplish our end 
at once. F. B. 


THE POET’S NIGHT SOLITUDE. 


’Wou tp that I were the spirit of yon star, 

That seems a diamond on the throne of heaven! 
*Would that my holiest thought could ever dwell 
Mid the unsearchable vastness of the sky! 

For ’tis deep midnight: and bland stillness sleeps 
On dewy grove and waveless stream, and airs, 
Floating about like heavenly visitants, 

Breathe o’er the slumbering flowers, and leafy woods, 
Such holy music as the tired heart loves— 

Low, murmuring, melancholy strains—so soft 
The ear scarce catches sound, though deeply feels 
The hushed’ communing heart the influence 

Of their lone oracles!—Departed hours 

Of mingled bane and bliss, of hope and fear,. 

Of faithless friendship, unrequited love, 

Unshared misfortune, undeserved reproach, 

And humbled pride and dark despondency— 
Hours of high thought and silent intercourse 
With the old seers and sages, when the soul 
Walked solemnly beside departed bards 

And lionhearted martyrs; and o’erveiled 

Forest and hill, and vale, and rivulet, 

With the deep glorious majesty of mind! 
Shadowing, with a most dainty phantasy, 

The cold and harsh realities of things, 

With the divine undying dawn of heaven, 

Whose beauty blossoms and whose glory burns! 


At such a time of thoughtful loneliness 
Ye come like seraph aoke, and bear me back, 
On darkened wings, to earlier passages 
Scarce less unblest than present years of grief 
I grope through now !—But woes, once borne, become 
Strange pleasures to our memory; the Past 
Hath its romance—its mellow lights and shades, 
Soothing deep sadness like the brightest hope 
That bursts upon the future. While we gaze 
Down the dark vista, where in bitter pain 
And weariness and solitude of soul, 
We long have roamed forsaken—all the scene 
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Assumes a calm repose, a verdure sweet 

As midnight nmsic, and our hearts o’ergush 
With tearful tenderness. , there is bliss 

E’en in the darkest memory—a depth 

Of passion that now slumbers, and of thought, 
Though voiceless, eloquent and full of power, 
Which leaves all common hope, in life’s routine, 
Dim and delusive as the firefly’s light. 


Full orbed in beauty sails the midnight moon, 
Flinging on fleecy clouds soft gleams of light, 
That silver every fair and floating fold 
Mid the blue ether—while her beams below 
On slumbering vale and cliff, and haunted wood, 
And broad deep stream, and awful wilderness, 
Fall at the outskirts of vast shadowings, 

Like Heaven’s great light on wings of angels thrown. 
And now the breeze, in music’s fitful gush, 

Harps mid the osiers and wide harvest lakes 

Of grass and grain—and then the voices rise 

Of fays and fairies in the firwood near. 


Now sleepless bard—who never is alone— 
May mingle with the harmony of Heaven, 
Triumphant o’er the evil of the world; 

His heart may banquet on each gentle scene 
Of loveliness, and shrink not back aghast 
From the low mock and scoff malign of men. 
To voices soft as sighs of sleeping flowers, 
And tender as a fair young mother’s kiss, 
His spirit listens in its joy. On him 

The beauty of the old astrology, 

The silent hymn of heaven in starlight falls; 
And alchemy bestows its choicest lore, 

And poetry, with all its holiness, 

Sinks gently o’er him like the early dew 

On the fair foliage of the Hesperides. 


The cricket sings, the aspen twinkles quick 
Beneath the moonbeam, and the waters purl 
O’er shining pebbles and by wildwood banks, 
As if blest life in every drop prevailed. 

The deep enchanted forests seem to bend, 

And make no sound through their vast solitudes, 
As if they deeply listened to rHe Voice 

Whose whisper fills the universe. O’er all, 
Waters and woods, mountains and valleys deep, 
A spirit reigns whose secret counsel heals 

The goaded mind and wasted heart, and guides 
Illfortuned dwellers of the earth to peace ; 

And he is wise who, in his budding youth, 
Casting aside the paltry pride of praise, 

In the night season leaves hot strife and care, 
And vain ambition, to go forth and drink 

The music and the blessedness of earth, 

While man forgets the God he scorns by day. 
Reclining on the moonlight rocks, he sees 

The proud Orion, the soft Pleiades, 

And every glorious constellation move 

With light and hymn of worship, and his soul 
O’erleaps the feuds and falsehoods of the world, 
The trembling and the triumph of an hour, 
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And mingles with the universal Deity. 
The warring passions of the human heart 
Sink, then, to rest; bright angel forms repose re 
By piny woods and shady waterfalls, a 
And seraph voices sing of Heaven and love 4 
In every leaf stirr’d by the vesper airs. a 
And this communion of upsoaring thought, i 
This conscious inspiration (holier far 

Than Delphic oracles or hermit’s dream), 
Becomes our earthly paradise, when gleams 
Of worlds inscrutable flash through the gloom 
Of this our sinning nature, body-bowed, 

And the accepted words of ancient men, 
Gifted beyond their age and station here, a 
Become assured revealings of that life ; 
All hope to gain, but few dare think upon, 

As Wisdom thinks, who dwells not with the vain, 
The greedy, and the proud, but hath her throne 

{n the pure heart, whose everliving hope 
Glows like a lone star in the depth of heaven. 
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Orations and addresses, whether demanded by political, literary and 
scientific anniversaries, or suggested by occasions, have constituted, 
during our existence as an independent nation, neither an inconsidera- 
ble nor unimportant portion of our literature. Too restless for the 
investigation of abstract truth, and too inconstant, in their nature, to 
appreciate the subtleties of protracted argument, or the refinements of 
poetry, the American people have listened with satisfaction to the ora- . 
tor, and perused his concise and lucid essay without a remarkable 
exertion of patience. ‘Though we have few scholars, we have much 
eloquence and many auditors among us; and never did the ardent and és 
volatile Athenians congregate with greater eagerness, among the stones 4 
of the Pnyx to hear Isocrates or Cleon declaim, than the Americans 
rush to statehouse or church to shout bravissimos at their orator’s expo- 
sition of politics, or look with reverent astonishment at the literary and 
scientific knowledge he displays. 

Whether the countless orations upon every imaginable topic, which 3 
issue from every republic of the confederacy, have been the cause or . 
effect of our national impatience and unlettered, though by no means 
illiterate character, we shall not now inquire. It is sufficient that the 
custom of commemorating great events, and eulogizing remarkable 
characters, has summoned forth the powers of genius and the energies 
of intellect. The sophomore, who talks grandiloquently of that he q 
understands not, soon learns, by the habit of thought and the practice 
of composition, to utter with simplicity what he thoroughly knows. 4 
The untaught political aspirant, whose ambition exceeds his capacity ; 
or wisdom, soon supplies his deficiencies, corrects his errors and en- * 
larges his ideas by listening to the speech of the veteran, and watch- 























* An Address before the Alumni of Nassau Hall, September 26, 1832. By 
Samuel L. Southard, LL. D. 

Address delivered before the General Trades’ Union of the city of New 
York, December 2, 1833. By Ely Moore, President of the Union. 
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ing the deeds of the functionary. ‘Though we sometimes laugh at the 
attempts of the tyro, who stalks in seven-league boots, yet, in the va- 
rious pamphlets which come before us, we generally discover so much 
good sense, just argument, earnest thought, useful learning and elo- 
quence, that we forgive the one in our admiration of the other. If new 
facts or ideas are not always presented, yet the old are unfolded in new 
lights; local or national history is revived; the claims of literature are 
enforced; the rights of man are expounded; and the cultivation of the 
arts of ornament and utility is enjoined. Much good is thus effected 
by those to whom composition and knowledge are familiar; for these 
fugitive emanations of thought, though designed but for a definite time 
and place, are fraught with instruction to thousands, who would deem 
the perusal of a volume a task insuperable. Maultitudes of orations, 
controversial, literary, political and philanthropic, have accumulated on 
our table; we have selected only two for examination, now, as favour- 
able specimens of the whole; but shall resume the review of others, 
which we have attentively read, whenever our pages are less crowded 
with original articles. 

The reputation of Dr Southard, (we are glad to know that Ais doc- 
torate of laws was merited, and those, who legitimately enjoy honour- 
able titles, should be addressed through the same,) unlike that of the 
man of letters, is familiar to all ranks and conditions of people. His 
forensic and parliamentary eloquence has won for him that eminence 
and fame, which threescore years of mere literary toil, whether in the 
profound researches of philosophy, or the burning emanations of ge- 
nius, never could have acquired among financiers and _ politicians. 
Wisely did he judge his countrymen, and adopt his career among 
them. He felt, even in the ardour of youth, the breath of public opi- 
nion, as it blew, with a chill and blight, upon every beautiful blossom 
of the poetic mind. He read the history of the human heart, and 
turned aside from the picturesque and romantic paths of literature, 
which lead through the desert to the grave, resolving, though with many 
a lingering and reluctant look behind, rather to obey the destiny which 
our democratic institutions have created, and secure the temporal 
honours of jurisprudence and legislation, than live in want, toil in 
despondency, and die in solitude, with the wretched conviction that 
posterity would patronize his corse! Those, who are subject to a 
different fate, well know how to appreciate the motive of his abandon- 
ment, save merely for recreation, at distant intervals, of all literary 
pursuits. They know that, remonstrate and reprehend as we will, we 
have no literature, because we have no wise and constant literary 
patronage among us. ‘The professed author, in America, is held to 
be almost a confessed convict; the man of genius is an unprofitable 
idler; the poet, however gifted with the divinest inspiration, is a capri- 
cious and importunate beggar; and blockheads and blackguards (both 
tribes abound) summon the archangelic chancellor of heaven to record 
their charities when they condescend to subscribe for a literary 
periodical ! 

Therefore, we say, Dr Southard selected his profession with wisdom. 
With very few exceptions, the lawyers of the United States are highly 
educated, intellectual and generous and the eloquent orator of the Nas- 
sau Hall alumni may well be proud of his lofty station among them. 
The ridicule, which playwrights and profligates have lavished on the 
legal profession, is in itself ridiculous, for sophistry and chicanery are 
as seldom displayed at the bar, as profanity in the pulpit, and empiri- 
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cism in medicine. Fidelity to his client is as justly demanded of 
the lawyer, even by common justice, as of the physician or the priest. 
Prompt and permanent fidelity is required of all in everything; and if, 
in the strict meaning of the phrase, the lawyer is a hireling, let our 
question be answered—who is not? Is the minister of the sanctuary, or 
the judge upon the bench, or the merchant on ’change, or the mechanic 
in his shop, or the president of the Union in his palace, anything but 
a hireling? All toil for a reward, and heaven and hell, we are told ex 
cathedra, are respectively the rewards of good and evil deeds. If peo- 
ple will quarrel and sin, there must be judicatures to determine the 
equity of their battles, and lawyers to investigate and pourtray their 
belligerent propensities or criminal designs. No profession exacts 
severer labour or more protracted privation; and, though it is some- 
times dishonoured by pettifoggers roaming along its purlieus, no mem- 
bers of society are burdened with greater solicitudes and responsibili- 
ties. ‘The innocent cannot be crushed by the might of the accuser, nor 
even the guilty be condemned to expiate their crimes, without an open 
trial and a public award; and, in the accomplishment of this, the gen- 
tlemen of the bar are doomed to breathe a pestilential atmosphere, to 
drag forth testimony from blockheadism and knavery, to discuss, dis- 
miss, collect, disperse, revive and repudiate myriads of minute particu- 
lars which are essential to a final result, and during the great portion of 
their lives, to make their minds the instruments by which the princi- 
ples of right and wrong are wrought from the marble of the human 
heart. They plunge into the gulph of evil, battle with the billows and 
walk beneath the weight of the waters, to search out and bring up the 
secret pearls of love. ‘They live in the arena of gladiators, not to in- 
cite and infuriate the conflict, but to give the signal of humanity and 
stay the sanguinary triumph of passion. ‘Thousands of them, far from 
being the mere slaves of precedents and sequiters, bear through all the 
dull formalities, the tedious discussions, the disgusting associations and 
intense labours of their profession, the purest taste and most refined sen- 
sibility. None are more alive to the beautiful in art or nature or the 
exalted in morals and intellect. 

The address of the eminent senator, which we have selected for 
comment and quotation, is fraught with interest to the scholar, the 
christian and the man of the world. It exhibits, not only the most fer- 
vent attachment to his alma mater, but the highest principles of the re- 
publican patriot and the human heart. Neither in feeling obtuse, nor 
in opinion sceptical, he acknowledges the Source of all intellect and 
honour, pourtrays the progress of literature, describes the duties which 
this age and country demand of every educated American, and repels, 
with indignation, the infidelity which is disseminated over the land by 
the mistaken foes of fanatics. His history of Princeton College is in- 
teresting and instructive, and his appeal in its behalf, earnest and elo- 
quent. 


“*The College of New Jersey’ has been the College of the State in name, 
but recognized by no efficient and decisive acts of kindness or munificence. 
While similar institutions, in the other states of the Union, have been gene- 
rously endowed by legislative enactments, against this, long her only eminent 
seat of learning, consecrated by pious tears and prayers, the coffers of our State 
have been severely closed, and she has denied to herself the blessings which 
would have flowed from a wise and generous liberality. Although her people 
have been hourly benefited for nearly a century, both in their pecuniary resources 
and the respect which it has attracted towards them—although many of her sons 
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have here been formed to usefulness and virtue—although a large namber of her 
citizens, who belong to the medical profession, have here been prepared to ac- 
quire eminence in their necessary and valuable calling—although many of her 
ministers of religion have received here the literary preparation for their holy 
mission—although the members of her Bar have here had their intelligence for 
the conflicts of their profession strengthened, and thus been enabled to seize an 
undisputed name for talent and learning, which has shed its lustre over her-— 
although a large proportion of her highest executive and judicial magistrates, 
throughout the whole of her history since the establishment of the College, have 
been here taught to honour and to serve her—although the most efficient advo- 
cates of her rights and guardians of her fame in the councils of the nation have 
— here the capacity to protect her interests—although she prides herself, 
and justly too, when she claims Paterson and Stockton, Frelinghuysen and 
Kirkpatrick, Smith and Ewing, and many other alumni, as Jerseymen, who are 
jewels in her crown—yet she has misapprehended and forgotten the claims of 
this instrument of her good. I am proud of my native State, and exult in the 
virtues of her people, and boast of her civil and political institutions and history. 
And is not the boast justified by the wisdom of her legal code —by the adminis- 
tration of her laws !—by the paucity of crime ?—by the enlightened and Christian 
character and conduct of her citizens ?-—by the stability and uniformity of her 
plan of government !—by the blood which she shed—the perils she encountered 
—the sufferings she endured, in the cause of national independence !—by her 
zealous and unwavering devotion at all times to the principles of legalized and 
constitutional liberty ‘—and by the proud fact, that there is not one barren waste 
of despotism in all her colonial story—not one hour when Jerseymen were slaves 
to the unrestrained and uncovenanted power of any master? Yet I cannot look 
at the neglect of this institution by the authorities of the State, without deep 
regret and mortification,” 


“It was founded at a period when the population of New Jersey fell short of 
sixty thousand souls: when her territory still bore the trails of the savage, with 
here and there only clustering marks of civilization: when her people were few 
—their wants many—the avenues to education nearly impassable—and almost 
the only instruction which reached them fell from the pulpit: when the wide 
space from Conneeticut to Virginia contained not a single seminary in which a 
course of liberal education could be obtained, and by which its honours could be 
conferred: and when Harvard, William and Mary, and Yale were the onl 
scattered and then humble monuments which the love of science had builded. 
At such a time, ministers of that gospel which is light and peace, yearning over 
the destitution of their country in the means of mental culture, were moved to 
accomplish its establishment; and it was accomplished in despite of poverty, 
sparseness of population, fewness of competent teachers, provincial feebleness 
and depression, and the habitual jealousy of the crown—giving to the timid, as 
well as to the bold, another salutary demonstration of the truth, that good men 
can achieve great and good objects, because they have a Helper who will not 
fail them.” 


The College “was called Nassau Hall. It was baptized with a name then 
dear to the lovers of true religion and English liberty—and its lessons corres- 
ponded with its name. Its Gamaliels never taught the doctrines of arbitrary 
power: their religion was of the Bible—the religion of liberty: their professed 
political philosophy comported with the equality of human rights. The thrilling 
accents of Davies and the calm but emphatic tones of Witherspoon, always 
conveyed to their hearers the value of erectness of principle—and of that mental 
and moral independence which is alike removed from the spirit of anarchy and 
the temper of slaves. And the pupils of the College of New Jersey, deeply 
indoctrinated in the feelings and fundamental truths on which freedom reposes 
her claims, have never ceased to be her advocates in prosperity or affliction. 
Before the revolutionary struggle commenced, it had educated and sent out to 
all parts of the nation four hundred and sixtythree alumni, and it is believed that 
not one of them all proved recreant or apostate to the cause of liberty and their 
country, in their passage through the sea and the wilderness to the promised 
enjoyment of their rights.” 
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«It would be difficult, in the new or the old world, to find a succession of 
names superior, in all that adorns the scholar and the Christian, to Dickinson, 
Burr, Edwards, Davies, Finley, Witherspoon, Smith—I speak again, not of the 
living, but of the dead. There is not one among them who would not have 

ined reputation and added celebrity to any literary and religious institution. 
Their name is recorded in the churches—their memory lives among the people.” 


“* About twenty Alumni of the College of New Jersey have been governors in 
the different States; and there are, I believe, but three or four States in the 
Union im which one or more of their highest executive officers, or some members 
of their high judicial tribunals, have not been educated here. No Congress has 
ever assembled, in which our Alumni have not been found, as representatives of 
other States; and it is but one year since the singular fact existed, that more 
than onesixth, and at this moment, oneéighth of the Senate of the United 
States—that most elevated political assembly—the equal representation of free 
States—the Aulic Council of a republican empire, were our Alumni. There 
a¥e not more than two high offices in our great republic, including that one, 
which is the highest and noblest earthly distinction, that they have not filled. 
They have formed onethird part of those who have been the law officers of the 
Government, and advocates of its constitutional rights and legal interests, be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States—as they have onefifth part of all 
the members of that high tribunal—that constituted arbitrator, the decisions of 
whose wisdom are to be the substitutes for force, in the controversies of inde- 
pendent governments—that Areopagus of the Constitution, which has already 
commanded the reverence of other nations, and whose judgments will hereafter 
be received, not only by twentyfour free States, but by the whole civilized 
world, as the best evidences of law and justice.” 


Justly may the little republic of New Jersey, (scarce a tithe, in ter- 
ritory, wealth or power, of its mighty neighbours,) rejoice in this array 
of intellect and influence. ‘Though its cities are without walls, towers 
or magnificent edifices, like Sparta, and its inhabitants generally desti- 
tute of enterprise and energy, like those of Beotia, yet it has demon- 
strated its claim to distinction by producing its patriots, its divines, its 
orators and statesmen, who, like Agesilaus and Epaminondas, have 
shrunk from no contest which men should wage. 

Licentious freethinkers and mere utilitarians abound; and their per- 
nicious doctrines have contributed greatly to the irreligious and physi- 
eal character of the age. Enthusiasm in theory is ever mischief in 
action; but the deist is worse than the fanatic. Sentimentalism and 
affected sensibility are repulsive attributes of the frivolous and witless— 
the true poet and scholar never displays them; but the callous man of 
utility, the exclusive, unimagining, insusceptible practical experiment- 
alist, is tenfold more contemptible. ‘The orator has exhibited these 
things in their proper light, and unfolded such a picture of our future 
destinies and present duties, as many will admire, and all should 
unitate. 


‘Man is not an intellectual being, connected only with his own raee—a soli- 
tary agent in the expanse of creation, uninfluenced by the intelligences with 
which it abounds, and unaffected by all that is around him. He is connected 
with them, and operated upon by them. He is a part of that one continuous 
ehain which descends from the highest to the lowest portions of matter and of 
mind. He who reflects must feel this truth; and the more he studies books, 
and men, and things, the more elearly will he feel that his knowledge, to be 
complete and satisfactory, must be connected with some great first eause, which 
ereated and established the relations and combinations which he finds, not only 
hetween the portions of science, but with their common centre. He may refuse 
to trace principles to their sources, and follow them to their legitimate conse- 
quences, and say it is of chance; but this will be the language, not of sober 
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thought, but of refusal to think. He will and must have a deity and a system 
of religion by which to aid himself. And where shall he turn to find it in our 
day? ‘To the polytheistic follies and vices and obscenity of Grecian and Roman 
theology? ‘To the madness of that temple where in modern times the Goddess 
of Reason was worshipped? He will shrink with equal horror from them both, 
and embrace the Christian system, as a necessary portion of his knowledge, 
without which the rest is uncertain and unsatisfying. However he may estimate 
and submit to the claims which it has upon his heart, he will seek its aid in his 
searches after truth, in all his investigations of cause and effect. In truth, 
Christianity has every where accompanied, if it have not created science, as it is 
now understood. Look over the globe, and where can we find one without the 
other? Christianity is civilization—true science is Christianity. It is one of the 
glories of modern learning that its most accurate researches, its most splendid 
achievements have been aided and directed by our system of religious faith, 
and have tended to sustain and confirm it.” 


“ It is the duty of the scholar to direct his learning, and to bend his efforts 
to that which shall be practically useful, to the best purposes of life, in all his 
fellow citizens. Our theory of government, which rests on general intelli- 
gence—our public prosperity, which depends on general virtue—our past his- 
tory and our future hopes, all demand this at his hands. And it may be, that 
this duty is also pointed out, by the present condition of our race, and the influ- 
ence which our literature and example are hereafter to have upon others. Every 
social element is in agitation, in this extraordinary age. With the exception of 
a few obnubilated portions, the principles of action, if not of change, are ope- 
rating throughout our earth; and the people are beginning to feel and to act— 
to know that they are human beings. A conflict does exist, not only in politi- 
cal, but mental science—not only in moral, but religious. Despotic power is 
moved by the commotion of the mass which lies beneath it, and on which it 
bears. It is so in Europe and Asia, Africa and America. Even the recesses 
of Chinese occlusion have been penetrated by a spirit which seems to disturb 
the repose of centuries—and rays of light glimmer where the thick darkness of 
ages has rested.” 


“ The American scholar is a responsible actor in such an age:—and his ac- 
tion, while it affects most of those who surround him, will not be unfelt by his 
country, and through it, by the world. The light of that country is placed 
upon a hill, high enough to be seen every where to guide or to mislead. The 
influence of educated men in the United States is more potent for good or evil, 
than similar influence ever before has been. And if that influence be not wisely 
directed, the criminality is greater. Every one of us, within his sphere, can do 
something to guide popular opinion—to enlighten popular sentiment—to pro- 
mote general intelligenee and happiness. We have agents with which to work, 
unknown to the scholars of Greece and Rome, and though known, yet less free 
and powerful with those of modern Europe. General education is here invited, 
by all our institutions,—not denounced as dangerous to power. Printing is 
here unrestricted, and not subject to frowns and licences. Conscience and reli- 
gious instruction are free as the spirit of the gospel of liberty. The school- 
house, the press, and the pulpit are the avenues by which all can be reached— 
and every valuable advance in science—every new effort for human good, made 
to produce its proper effect.” 


“ We have not even the Syracusan’s want, to raise the moral and intellec- 
tual world around us. But we should remember, that we must first enlighten 
ourselves, before we can enlighten others—must understand the science, before 
we can teach it—and above all, must use our instruments, with honest pur- 
poses, and in that spirit which will insure the blessing. Our Olympic olive is 
not to be gained by the firm muscle and the strong sinew—but by the clear 
head and the sound heart.” 


Dissimilar to this, both in design and execution, though highly credi- 
table to his patriotism and abilities, is the address of Mr Moore. It is 
an able exposition of the principles which have confederated mecha- 
nics for the maintenance of their rights; and we are gratified to 
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acknowledge that they have found in the president of their Union an 
ardent friend and a determined defender. He asserts, we doubt not 
justly, that no licentious or insurrectionary purposes, no sinister de- 
signs, no conspiracies against the legitimate order of society are 
intended by the organization of fraternities, and the adoption of laws 
which shall govern them. ‘The grand object is, not to incite hostility, 
or encourage insolence, but to propitiate and appease; not to annihi- 
late the business of the master by the abduction of his workmen, but 
to sustain the acknowledged rights of the latter against the evident 
oppression of the former. Such a purpose is in the highest sense com- 
mendable. The mechanic arts, though confessed to be indispensable 
to domestic comfort, the weal and wealth of society, and national 
greatness, have never secured for those whose livelihood depends upon 
them, that estimation and competency which the necessity and import- 
ance of their oceupations deserve and demand. But, whatever monied 
magnates may say of mechanic toil, or however insolently the selfstyled 
optimates of our democracy may treat the ingenious artificer, were that 
education (the result of an active and self dependent mind) imparted 
to the great multitude of workmen, which is so much required, and so 
easily obtained by all who love knowledge, and feel the majesty of an 
exalted intellect, few would dare to scorn their pursuits, or invade 
their rights. It is alleged that they have no leisure; but every man, if 
he possesses talents, and loves not to brood over their burial, can create 
leisure. Genius always thinks—in the highway and in solitude—in 
the refectory and in its dreams. Let its flight once commence, and it 
will never end ; let its energies once awaken, and they will never slum- 
ber. Its course is upward amid immensity, and onward to eternity. 
It eannot retrograde, nor pause, nor falter in its majestic career, because 
its divinity is derived from the Deity, toward whom it soars. But ever 
those not gifted with genius are without excuse, if they neglect to read, 
to observe, to think. They may learn in all places, at all times and 
under every circumstance, for the great Book of Wisdom is ever open 
to all who desire to peruse and remember its oracles ; and learning, use- 
ful, humanizing and ennobling, if not elegant and profound, may be 
won by every apprentice and journeyman, if he wishes to rise above 
the mere drudgery of his occupation. ‘There is at least one mechanic, 
whom we are proud to call our friend, as he is our collateral relative ; 
and his career, begun in poverty and ignorance, and leading through 
perpetual toil to knowledge and fame, if not to fortune, is an instruc- 
tive lesson to every youth, however humble his condition, never to for- 
sake himself, though all the world should forsake him. Let young 
mechanics cultivate their minds by reading, and treasure their acquire- 
ments in the archives of thought. Let them refine and enlarge the 
understanding, and their manners will be refined, and their station in 
the world be everyway equal to the highest. Mr Moore has presented 
an ample and variegated picture of the triumph of the mechanic arts, 
and urged their claims to reward with the earnestness of truth. 


** Selflove is constitutional with man, and is displayed in every stage, and in 
all the diversities of life; in youth, and in manhood, in prosperity and in adversity. 
It not only discovers itself in the strifes and contentions of states and empires, 
but in the smallest fraternities—in the factory and the workshop—in the village 
school and the family circle. In fact, wherever society exists, however small 
the number, or rude the members, you will find se/fove stimulating to a con- 
test for power and dominion. This prevailing disposition of the human heart, 
so far from being an evil in itself, is one of the elements of life, and essential to 
the welfare of society. The selfish generate the social feelings. It is only pre- 
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nicious in its tendency and operation, therefore, when it passes its true and na- 
wral bounds, and urges man to encroach upon the rights and immunities of 
man. 

“In order to mitigate the evils that ever flow from inordinate desire and unre- 
stricted selfishness; to restrain and chastise unlawful ambition; to protect the 
weak against the strong, and toestablish an equilibrium of power among nations 
and individuals, conventional compacts were formed. These confederative asso- 
ciations have never been fully able to stay the march of intolerance, of merce- 
nary ambition, or of political despotism. Even in this fair land of freedom, 
where liberty and equality are guaranteed to all, and where our written consti- 
tutions have so wisely provided limitations to power, and securities for rights, 
the twin fiends, intolerance and aristocracy, presume to rear their hateful crests !” 


‘Wealth, we all know, constitutes the aristocracy of this country. Happily 
no distinctions are known among us save what wealth and worth confer, No 
legal barriers are erected to protect exclusive privileges, or unmerited rank. 
The law of primogeniture forms no part of American jurisprudence; and our 
revolution has converted all feudal tenures into allodial rights. The greatest 
danger, therefore, which threatens the stability of our government, and the 
liberty of the people, is an undue accumulation and distribution of wealth.” 


* Unlike the septennial reversion of the Jews, or the Agrarian law of Rome 
the principle for which we contend holds out to individuals proper motives for 
exertion and enterprize. We ask, then, what better means can be devised for 
promoting a more equal distribution of wealth, than for the producing classes te 
claim, and by virtue of union and concert, secure their claims to their respective 
portions ?” 

* All governments become cruel and aristocratical in their character and beare 
ing, in proportion as one part of the community is elevated, and the other de- 
pressed ; and that misery and degradation to the many, is the inevitable result 
of such a state of society. And we regard it to be equally true, that in propor- 
tion as the line of distinction between the employer and employed is widened, 
the condition of the latter inevitably verges toward a state of vassalage, while 
that of the former as certainly approximates toward supremacy.” 


*“‘] invite your attention for a moment to the important bearing which the 
useful arts have upon the welfare of society. In order to estimate their import- 
ance correctly, itis necessary to contemplate the condition of man as we find 
him in a state of nature, where the arts are unknown, and where the lights of 
civilization have never dawned upon his path. Wherever man is thus situated, 
we find him a creature of blind impulse, of passion, and of instinct—of grovel- 
ling hopes, and of low desires; and his wants, like those of the brute, supplied 
only by the spontaneous productions of nature—his only covering, a scanty 
supply of hair—his food, the acorn and the loathsome insect—the cavern his 
dwelling, the earth his couch, and the rock his pillow! The superiority of 
man’s condition, therefore, over that of other animals, is attributable solely to 
the influence of the mechanic arts.” 


** Who were the pioneers of the West? What class of society prepared the 
way for the agriculturist, the merchant, and the professional man? Were they 
not artificers? Was not the forest made to bow beneath the stroke of the axe ? 
the stubborn glebe to yield to the Ace and the ploughshare? Was not the har- 
yest gathered with the rake and the reaping hook? the grain converted into 
flour by the mill or the mortar ? and the raw material into fabrics by the wheel 
and the loom, and fashioned into garments with the shears and the needle? The 
game of the forest, and of the prairie, secured with the trap and the rifle? The 
habitation, erected by means of the trowel, the hammer, and the saw? Unques- 
tionably, without the agency of the arts, the adventurer must have returned dis- 
appointed, or perished in the enterprise, Place man, without a knowledge of 
the arts and their uses, in a country with a rigid climate, a stubborn and un- 
grateful soil, and want, starvation, and death must be his destiny. No country 
can be cleared or settled, nor colony founded, without the aid of the mechanic 
arts. First settlers, therefore, are as much dependent upon the useful arts for 
their subsistence, comfort, and welfare, as are the plants of the field, for their 
life and growth, upon the light of the sun, and the dews of heaven!” 
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*« But for the compass, those geographical limits, which, from the dawn of 
creation had concealed onehalf of the world from the other, had never been 
passed; and America, perhaps, at this moment, would have been a pathless 
world of woods, made vocal by the serpent’s hiss, the panther’s scream, and the 
wild man’s terrific yell; and, perchance, here—even on this consecrated spot, 
where now stands the temple of the living God—the wild fox would have 
made his den, or the red man his habitation. 

“ The steam engine next takes rank in point of importance. Its effects on the 
condition of society are of incalculable importance. In almost every branch of 
the arts, it is hailed as an auxiliary. Its application to nautical purposes is of 
greater utility, and of deeper concernment to the world, than the world at pre- 
sent imagines. It is an agent, whose power and influence will be most benefi- 
cially felt in contributing toward the preservation of the American Union, by 
overcoming those physical barriers that have isolated one section of our country 
from the other. By means of its power, space is annihilated, and the inhabit- 
ants, from the extremes of the Union, are now brought into frequent and friendly 
intercourse.” 


Mr Moore has advocated the demands of the operatives without fear ; 
and reprehended the creation of aristocratic distinctions, under the 
sovereignty of the people, with that energy which the subject demanded. 
There is no superiority anywhere save that of intellect and virtue; 
Abdalonymus, on his little farm, was greater than Xerxes, when he 
gazed upon his millions of vassals. But folly has its dominion; and 
the pride of littleness is predominant in all large cities. He, whose 
grandfather was an opulent traitor, is better than the man who cannot 
discover whether he ever had an ancestor; and the belle, whose aunt 
was the fiftieth cousin to the governess of Lady Bluestocking’s lapdog, 
is immeasurably superior to the provident and painstaking housewife. 
All this is contemptible, to the last degree, under such a government as 
ours, and perhaps the wisest decision would be to treat all pretension 
with contempt. We cannot think with Mr Moore, however, that more 
danger threatens us from the accumulation of wealth, and the perni- 
cious influence of an aristocracy, than from the reign of radicalism, 
and the equalization of property. Whatever the newsmongers may 
say, we are neither a democrat, nor the friend of democracy, as these 
terms are strictly and justly understood. If educated, and taught to 
think, to govern their passions, to reason, to judge, to respect them- 
selves, and dread no disrespect from others, the very lowest of the 
people might appoint their functionaries, and administer the laws with 
wisdom. But, until that desideratum is accomplished, we have as 
much to apprehend from democratic licentiousness, as from aristocratic 
arrogance. 

The influence of a free government upon the arts has been well de- 
scribed by Mr Moore, though his enthusiasm, perhaps, has led him to 
convert the exception into the rule. We do not think that the greatest 
works, either in literature, science or the fine arts, have been executed 
under a democracy, though many may have been conceived, like the 
Paradise Lost, the Divina Commedia, the A®neid, and the Lusiadas, 
amidst revolutions and carnage. Nor can we coincide with Mr Moore’s 
induction, that a single man of genius, who rises to eminence and 
honour from a toilsome trade, renders that trade better adapted to secure 
either fortune or fame. Even the greatest genius cannot accomplish 
everything: and, in all the instances which he has produced below, 
peculiar circumstances, as well as protracted toil, conspired to make 
— —_ they were—what one of them now is. But let the author 
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‘The greatest efforts of the human mind have ever been made under the aus- 
pices of free governments. The patronage of the Macedonian, Alexandrian, 
and Pergamean princes was unable to arouse in their subjects the intellectual 
energies that characterized the citizens of Athens in the days of her ‘ fierce 
democracy.’ The fact is, a nation’s freedom and its genius rise and fall t.gether. 
And so with regard to the arts. They are fostered and cultivated in proportion 
as the government is free, and the people enlightened and happy,” (and possess 
that generosity and taste which prompt them to purchase and enjoy the luxuries 
of the. artist and the sculptor.) ** But when liberty declines, the arts decline 
with her, and they inevitably sink into one common grave! 

** So far from the government under which we live being unfavourable to our 
interests as artists and mechanics, it is, in every respect, most propitious / 
There never was a land under heaven, where the intellectual powers of man had 
so fine a field, and such fair play, as they have in our own country, and in our 
own times.” (Undoubtedly, if they were patronized.) “If our march, therefore, 
is not onward to honour, competency, and fame, the fault is all our own.” 


* Contemplate, for a moment, the history of those illustrious men, whose 
names stand as ‘landmarks on the cliffs of fame’”—who were the artificers of 
their own fortunes, and who, like yourselves, were mechanics and artists. 
FRANKLIN, who astonished and confounded the schoolmen of Europe, and with 
impunity dallied with the lightnings of heaven, was once an obscure journeyman 
printer! His elevation was the result of his own efforts. Roger SHerMan, 
one of the most extraordinary men in the extraordinary age in which he lived— 
and Wii11am Girrorpb, the immortal author of the Baviad and Meviad, were 
both shoemakers. Georce Watton, the distinguished patriot and jurist of Geor- 
gia, acquired his education by forchlight, during the term of his apprenticeship 
to a carpenter! General Knox was a bookbinder—and General TREENE, (the 
second Washington,) a blacksmith. But we are not limited to the past for exam- 
ples. Our distinguished townsman, Frazer, was a common stenemason, Asa 
sculptor, he now stands unequalled in this country—and as a selftaught artist, 
unsurpassed by any in the world.” 


This we sincerely believe: but let no young stonecutter therefore 
think that he can equal Frazee, if he pleases to use his chisel. ‘The 
power of production dwells not in the hand, but in the head; and it is 
vain to hope for any greatness, without rendering youth a sacrifice to 
manhood. Once more, we say, let the mechanic study, examine, think, 
and we may hope to see those benevolent and patriotic aspirations of 
Mr Moore fulfilled, which he has so energetically promulgated. 


STATUARY AND SCULPTURE. 
BY ALBERT G. GREENE, ESQ. 


Among the artists who were cotemporary with Phidias, the most dis- 
tinguished was Ctesilaus, the reputed author of the noble statue now in 
the Vatican at Rome, usually known as the ‘“‘ Dying Gladiator.’’ Al- 
though the object, which this represents, is doubtful, yet no one has ever 
questioned its surpassing merit; and, by many, it is considered the 
finest male statue in the world. It is still entire, with the exception of 
the toes of both feet; which having been broken off, were restored, as it 
is supposed, by Michael Angelo. It has been frequently described; but 
no where so eloquently as in the posthumous work of the late Dr John 
Bell. He says—* Although not colossal, the proportions are beyond 
life. The forms are full, round and manly; the visage mournful, the 
hip yielding to the effect of pain; the eye deepened by despair; the 
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forehead a little wrinkled; the hair clotted in thick, sharp, pointed locks, 
as if from the sweat of fight and exhausted strength. ‘The body large; 
the shoulders square ; the balance well preserved by the hand on which 
he rests; the limbs finely rounded; a full, fleshy skin covers all the 
body ; the joints alone are slender and fine. No affectation of anatomy 
here; not a muscle to be distinguished; yet the general forms perfect as 
if they were expressed. ‘The only anatomical feature discernible is 
that of full and turgid veins, yet not ostentatiously obtruded, but seen 
slightly along the front of the arms and ankles, giving, like the clotted 
hair, proof of violent exertion.” 

After the works of Phidias, who left so little to be effected by his 
successors, the Grecian sculptures exhibit specimens, many of them of 
the most beautiful character, of a style embodying conceptions of 
more ideal beauty and grace. Among the artists of this period, were 
Scopas of Paros, who was one of the four masters employed on the 
Mausoleum or Tomb of Mausolus, in the year three hundred and seventy 
before Christ ; and is the reputed sculptor of the Venus in the ‘Townley 
Collection, and of the celebrated Niobe now at Florence; and Polycletus, 
who is said to have executed an Iconic statue, exhibiting the exact relative 
proportions of the human figure, in which he succeeded so admirably, 
that his work became the established ‘‘ Canon,” and was followed by al- 
most all the succeeding artists of his country. 

Of their immediate successors, we shall mention but two—Lysippus 
of Sicyon, and Praxiteles; both of whom were cotemporary with Alex- 
ander the Great. Lysippus wrought only in bronze, and is said to have 
finished six hundred and ten different works, not one of which is proba- 
bly now in existence; his largest was the Tarentine Jupiter, of cast 
metal, sixty feet in height; one of his smallest was a Hercules, measur- 
ing but twelve inches, in which he is said to have embodied as much 
strength, dignity, and force of expression, as in the gigantic lineaments 
of the larger figure. One of his statues, representing a young man pre- 
paring for exercise, or, as some have contended, rubbing his limbs after 
the bath, was carried to Rome, during the reign of Augustus, and depo- 
sited in the Baths of Agrippa, and became one of the most valued orna- 
ments of the city. It was afterwards removed to the imperial palace by 
the Emperor Tiberius; but the Romans were so highly exasperated at 
being thus debarred the privilege of viewing it at pleasure, that an insur- 
rection was the consequence, which was not quelled until the statue was 
returned to its former place of deposit. 

Chares, who, we are informed by Cicero, studied under this distin- 
guished master, was the author of the farfamed Colossus at Rhodes, 
which has been too often described to need more than a simple reference, 

Although no certain work of Lysippus remains, yet there are several 
extant which have been ascribed to him. One of these is the celebrated 
group called ‘‘ The Brazen Horses of Lysippus,”’ which were removed 
from Greece to Constantinople, by ‘Theodosius the Younger, and 
brought thence and deposited in St Mark’s, at Venice, in the year twelve 
hundred and four. ‘Their authenticity is, however, very questionable. 

Praxiteles, the description of whose labours forms a bright page in 
the history of ancient art, has been mentioned as the cotemporary of 
Lysippus and of Alexander the Great. His name has been associated 
with all that is delicate and beautiful in the productions of the chisel : 
but admirable as the works of this great master must have been, their 
true character, as well as that of the mind of their author, appears to 
have been generally misconceived. He has been represented as the 
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inventor of a style of art more perfect than that of any of his predeces- 
sors. ‘This opinion is founded on an erroneous estimate of his com- 
parative degree of merit. In all those combinations of strength and 
beauty which were drawn from real and existing models, the works of 
Phidias have ever been unrivalled. Allowing Praxiteles to have pos- 
sessed equal qualifications for works of this character, still his great 
predecessor had already carried them to a point which could not at 
least be surpassed. The latter artist must, therefore, be content to 
rank, in some degree, as an imitator of the former; or must seek some 
new path to excellence. He accordingly made no attempt at that stern 
and lofty expression which had characterized the werks of Phidias; 
but sought to give his own a higher degree of intellectual beauty, 
embodied in forms of superhuman dignity and grace. Such was the 
course which might naturally have been expected from a strong and 
aspiring mind, conscious of its great endowments and resources. The 
forms and features of the male figures of Praxiteles were in the highest 
degree noble and majestic; but it was not the majesty of mere human 
expression: and those of his females were the representations of spi- 
ritual and refined indeed, but yet soft and voluptuous beauty. 

His works, which do not appear to have been very numerous, were 
highly esteemed in his own day; and afterwards, owing to the state of 
public taste produced by the changes of society, were valued more than 
those of any of his predecessors. 

The artifice of Phryne, a lady to whom he was attached, has often 
been narrated. The artist, as a proof of his affection, had offered her 
a choice from among the whole number of his statues. Unwilling, by 
an injudicious selection, to forfeit his good opinion of her taste: but 
still unable to decide which of them was most valuable,—in order to 
ascertain his own opinion, she rushed into his apartment, in dissembled 
haste and alarm, with loud cries that the house was on fire. ‘‘ Oh, 
save my Faun!—save my Cupid!’’ exclaimed the affrighted artist. 
The lady needed no further evidence of his opinion; and her choice 
was soon made. 

There are now extant in Italy, two statues which are asserted to be 
the identical works thus highly prized by Praxiteles—the Barberini 
Faun and the Thespian Cupid:—but, notwithstanding their extreme 
beauty and admirable workmanship, much doubt exists respecting 
their authenticity. 

That gem of art, the Venus de Medicis, now in the gallery of Flo- 
rence, has also been ascribed to Praxiteles. By the ancient writers, 
reference is often made to two of his statues, known as the Choan and 
Gnidian, or the draped and the nude Venus; which were considered 
the standards of ideal expression. In a fragment of one of the Greek 
poets, the goddess herself is represented standing before the latter, and 
exclaiming : 

** My unveiled charms—The Phrygian swain, 
And Dardan boy,—to those I’ve shown them— 
And only those, of mortal strain :— 
How can Praxiteles have known them?” 

The Medicean statue may be the original, but is more probably a 
copy of the Gnidian Venus. It was found in the Villa of Adrian, at 
Tivoli, and brought to Florence, in 1689. It is rather under the ordi- 
uary size of life: being four feet, eleven inches and eleven lines in 
height. It is mutilated; both arms having been broken, and subse- 
quently restored or renewed. But whether a copy, or an original con- 
ception, the effect which it produces on every spectator is the same; a 
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sensation of delight and admiration, alloyed only by the consciousness 
that it must have been still more beautiful in its original state: for it is 
a fact, that among all the attempts of later artists even of the greatest 
merit, to renew the broken parts of the best Grecian statues, scarcely 
in a single instance has the exact conception of the original master 
been attained. 

It is well known that immense prices have been offered and refused 
for this statue. ‘The circumstances which have been related as attend- 
ing one of these attempts at purchase, are curious, as illustrating the 
effect caused by its inspection. A finger of one of the restored hands 
is partially damaged. ‘The injury is said to have been unintentionally 
caused in the following manner. A foreign nobleman, of immense 
wealth, having in vain solicited one of the Florentine princes to part 
with the Venus, finding that his repeated offers of large sums of money 
produced no effect, turned to the Italian, and said, ‘* You possess her 
by purchase; I will claim her by a higher right—I will marry her.” 
He then gravely took the hand of the statue, pressed a costly ring on 
her finger, repeated his marriage vows, and pronounced the marble 
goddess to be his ‘‘ wedded wife.’’ It was found impossible to re- 
move the ring, without great danger of breaking the finger ;—and there 
it was allowed to remain. It was, afterwards, stolen by a servant, who, 
in drawing it off, caused the existing injury. 

Most of the athletic statues of marble which are still extant, are con- 
jectured to be copies of bronze originals which were executed during 
the period between the time of Myron and that of Lysippus and Praxi- 
teles. That noble relic of Grecian art, the Apollo Belvidere, is sup- 
posed to be a copy of a bronze of Lysippus; although it has, however, 
been considered an original work, and attributed to Agasias of Ephesus. 
It was discovered at Antium, early in the sixteenth century, in one of 
the palaces of the Roman Emperors. 

The Apollo is one of the most admirable remains of ancient sculp- 
ture. He is represented holding in his left hand a bow, the string of 
which has just been loosed by the right, and is in the act of watching 
the flight of the arrow, with which he slew the serpent Python, for an 
insult offered to Diana. Conscious deity, contemptuous pride, and 
high resolve are enstamped on every feature and lineament of a form 
of more than mortal grace and beauty. With nothing unattained, no- 
thing overwrought, the full conceptions of his different contending 
passions and feelings are united in one complete and faultless whole. 


EPIGRAM. 


Said the Fiend to the bailiff—** Go, catch me a thief, 
And bring him to Tophet—you well know the way, 

For the imps of my realm have chosen, as chief, 

The Justice you prowl for—hey, presto! obey !’” 

** Please, Blackest of Highnesses! to point out the felon! 
Though my eyes are the quickest, I cannot perceive him; 
It is n’t the alderman, round as a melon— 

For he plunders by law, and the devils believe him!” 

** Fool! fool!!’? cried the Fiend !—* art thou not sotted in sin? 
And steeped in the lie vat of fraud, filth, and shame? 
The thief I would boil for my broth is within— 

Then make out my warrant, and put in thy name!” 
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To Subscribers. 


Our Terms require annual advance payments. ‘The second year has nearly 
passed, and there are hundreds on ur list who have not paid. Some are scat- 
tering, and the places, where even many subscribers reside, are remote from the 
city of publication. We request, therefore, all who owe for the second year (as 
all, whose first year has expired, now do,) to remit the price of their subscrip- 
tions, without delay, to this office. The sum is convenient, as a $5 U.S. Bank 
note, or one payable by any other solvent bank of this city, may be inclosed. 
The postage of letters inclosing money we are willing to pay, provided we have 
to allow no discount to the brokers. We hope that our subscribers will respond 
with promptitude to this request, as we have permitted ten months to pass with- 
out calling for payment, though our expenditures are very great and our pay- 
ments cash. 

Henceforth, in every instance, we shall require a month’s notice from all who 
wish to resign their subscriptions. No subscription will be discontinued until 
the year has expired, nor until all arrearages are paid. We will not, in any 
case, depart from these demands. We see no reason why Literature should 
not have its laws as well as commerce. 

No letter whatever, unless actually enclosing bankbills at par, will be taken 
from the office, if the postage is unpaid, 

As there is no mode of conveyance, which insures the same certainty and 
punctuality as the mail, we shall send this Magazine into the Canadas through 
the American Postoffice; but, as our subscribers there will be under the neces- 
sity of paying double postage, we hereby pledge ourself to deduct the annual 
amount of the United States’ postage from the yearly payments of our subscri- 
bers in the British Provinces. No other arrangement can be effected by which 
they can receive this work, nor can any conductor of a periodical make a more 
liberal concession. 


Cooper, the Novelisit—\We have never been the undiscriminating admirer and 
eulogist of this gentleman; but as the whole clan of the Daily Press, with all 
its serfs and scissorsmen, has assailed him with a ferocity commensurate with 
its previous panegyric, we have resolved to utter our opinion. What is the 
origin of this sudden hostility, this impetuous assault, this intemperate abuse? 
Mr Cooper has treated the newspapers with irreverence—he has refused to offer 
sacrifice to the idols of the ochlocracy—he has dared to deny the infallibility of 
the inquisitorial scribes. For this he is calumniated, and beaten with sledge- 
hammers; for this is his character traduced, his genius degraded, and his fame 
disowned. All his intellectual toils, all his triumphs over prejudice and sevility, 
and all the encomia which were lavished on him ere he committed high treason 
against the newswriters, have been cast into utter darkness. He, who was Sir 
Walter, is now Sir Positive; he who was the unparalleled—the unapproachable, 
is now the butt of every blockhead, the scorn of every envious calumniator. 
How has Mr Cooper effected this miraculous metamorphosis? how has he so 
suddenly ceased to be the lauded and renowned? Verily, he has blasphemed 
the newspapers, and forgotten that Moses and the prophets, the apostles and the 
evangelists, the philosophers and poets, of every age, and all time were but the 
pioneers of the sublime and majestic dynasty of the Newsuawxers! He forgot 
that the universal democratic public bow in adoration to those refined and 
inspired autocrats, and that what would be called blackguardism and blasphemy, 
if uttered by common mortals, is the essence of all oracles and climax of pan- 
dets, if pronounced by them. ‘They have sought to confer upon us the martyr- 
dom of Damiens, because we scorned their folly, denounced their profligacy, 
and defied their power; and they would tear the wreath of renown from the 
brow of Cooper, and crush his brain within the iron crown of Luke. Away 
with this audacity! If Mr Cooper is proud, sensitive, even arrogant, why 
should his talents be despised and his services forgotten? If he plunges into 
politics, let him be answered as a politician: if he demands retribution for 
alleged wrongs, let his claims be investigated. We are disgusted with this 
unprincipled inconsistency. Mr Cooper deserves now what he ever deserved ; 
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if he was a man of genius, he is so still; if he was a most devoted American, 
he has not forfeited that distinction. Let no literary critic abandon his right 
and duty to investigate and proclaim the errors or excellencies of a work before 
him; but Heaven forefend that the newsmongers, like Spanish bloodhounds in 
pursuit of an inca, should gash, and gnaw, and devour the very man on whom 
they fawned but yesterday ! 


Miriam Coffin.—From every source, we hear with pleasure, that Miriam 
Coffin, the novel of our friend and countryman, from which we extracted two 
stirring chapters in our last number, has met with signal and deserved success. 
It is replete with graphic description, quaint humour, knowledge of human cha- 
racter, and interest of development. We have demonstrated its merit, and wit- 
nessed its confirmation, but again express our pleasure at this manifestation of 

enius in one whom we personally admire and esteem. ‘That person is not Mr 
Mantis Mattson, as the newspapers, with their usual sense of delicacy and reve- 
rence for truth, assert, but a distinguished member of the New York bar, whom, 
for the present, we are not permitted to name. Mr Mattson has written several 
clever stories and sareastic scenes for this Macazine, for which he has been re- 
munerated and by which he has acquired his reputation; he has been long en- 
gaged in the composition of a novel, called The Confessions of a Bookman, 
which we hope the Harpers will publish; and he translated the Hours of Devo- 
tion, from the German. ‘This is the extent of his achievements. He could not 
have written Miriam Coffin, for his knowledge is by no means commensurate 
with his capacities, and we doubt even his superficial acquaintance with nauti- 
eal life and the perilous adventures of the whalefishery. This novel is a re- 
markable work in our literature,—a work which could have been written only 
by an educated and observant native of the little Atlantic isle of mariners and 
fishermen, which has been so admirably celebrated. We trust that Mr Mattson 
did not consent to this ungenerous and unjust imputation: but it was his duty, 
immediately, to deny the authorship, if he wished not to wear the wreath of 
another. No cisatlantic novel, for many years, has so quickly and deservedly 
acquired popularity and praise, and we advise the author to declare his name, 
that, “as the Aart panteth after the water brooks,’’ he may enjoy the refresh- 
ment of the fame which he has secured. P.S. Mr Mattson has disclaimed the 
authorship of this work. 


The Kentuckian in New York.—The author of this clever novel, of which we 
gave a brief notice, the result of a necessarily hurried perusal, in our last num- 
ber, having transmitted to us the original Arabie prayer, in the Mauretanian 
character, which he has published in his work, and explained the reason of its 
introduction where it seemed misplaced, we disclaim the imputation of pedantry, 
and acknowledge the document to be a far greater curiosity than the farfamed 
sanscrit of Dr Fiddler. Though a decent classic scholar, and not wholly unac- 
quainted with modern dialects, we know nothing of Arabic, Sanscrit, Calmuck 


or Hottentot literature; we must rest satisfied, therefore, with the assurance of 


the author that the paynim orison is genuine. A renewed examination of the 
Kentuckian induces us to think it a clever and promising work. 


The Institute—When we renounced all connection with this congregation of 
parvenus, we resolved to give only a brief exposition of its mismanagement 
and failure; but, as a newspaper editor, who was accepted as a member of the 
society against the expressed disapprobation of the original first vice president, 
(who has been degraded now to the third,) has indulged his mendacious pre- 
pensities, we cannot hesitate to reprobate his statement, which is as follows. 

“The annual meeting of this flourishing association was held in the Adelphi, 
on Monday evening. ‘The report of the society is one of the most cheering 
character. It states that, since its organization, the prospects of a union of the 
literary and scientific talent of the nation promises to be of the utmost utility, 
not only in diffusing knowledge generally, but also in sustaining and advancing 
the cause of American Letters. The annual meeting was unusually large; 
and, although difficulties since its first formation appeared to retard its progress, 
the society is happy in stating that those obstacles have been judiciously re- 
moved, and that every thing which could in any way disturb the harmony, or 
intercept the advancement of the objects of the association, has disappeared 
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betore the energetic and patriotic measures of the lovers of American institutions 
and literature.” 

The report is cheering! there are probably sixty dollars in the treasury, if the 
uncorresponding seller of benefit tickets appropriated no more than we entrusted 
to him to defray his commission. ‘The union promises to be of utility! as long 
as the money lasts, doubtless it will be useful to the mercenaries who dictate to 
the association. The meeting was large! We do not believe that six individuals 
were present; and the officers of the meeting elected themselves. The obsta- 
cles to the success of the Institute, forsooth, are removed! Yes, the uncom- 
promising foe of idleness, insolence and evil habits is no longer among them; 
and newsmongers, professors of plagiarism, linendrapers and any other drapers, 
may dictate and distribute, canonize chandlers and enact morris dances, as they 
please. But it is the very acme of presumption for these people to imagine that 
Drs Beasly or Jackson or Metcalf, or Mr David Paul Brown (whom they have 
degraded fromthe presidency, to the fourth vice presidency, even after he had re- 
sigaed his first office,) or Mr Sergeant or Mr Hart or Mr Peter A. Browne, (who 
originally accepted his vilice of curator—an unsalaried sinecure certainly, at our 
particular request,) will accept any office where Walter Johnson and James 
M‘Heury are considered as censors. ‘There is neither reciprocity of sentiment 
nor fraternity of feeling among our republican literateurs. Men of true genius 
and learning are too few and too widely dispersed in our immense republic, to 
justify a hope of success in any attempt to associate them at assigned periods; 
but parvenus aud maifres al’borens abound in all the purlieus of Parnassus, and 
obtrude themselves into every assembly which can confer notoriety, or promise 
profit. Hence the degradation of the Institute; it has fallen under the direction 
of those who are less influenced by national or individual honour, than by a de- 
sire to blazon the transactions of a farcical meeting, and to delude the publie by 
the shadow of a shade. 


Moore, the Tunsor,.—W ouldest thou enjoy thy sanity of soul and salubrity of 
frame, while Sirius rages in the heavens? Let the fashionable tonsor, who 
dwells between the chapeau shop of Buffum, and Wolff, the baechic vender, clip 
thy flowing locks, lest sfeterunt comze and erines torti should become dogday 
proverbs, and thy brains evaporate through horror pilorum. Bribe thy laundress 
to be punctual at the kindling of the midsummer heavens—then let the hydrant 
refresh thine eyelids, and the razor gather in the harvest of thy beard, prepara- 
tory to purification in the exhilarating therma—then take thy way to Moore’s— 
the early morning air smelis wooingly in his fonsorium,—and lose the Sampso- 
nian superabundance of thy hair, whether auburn or raven, lest the plica polo- 
nica should invade its beauty, or Sir Dandruff wage war with the integrity of 
the organs beneath. Every obstruction or burden should be removed while the 
heavens blaze, the breezes perish, and the heart of the wayfarer faints; and no 
Atropos, however the Parces may boast, can relieve thee of thy manhood’s 
lusty locks with a better grace than Dalzell Moore. Let all the hirsute Edomites 
of Penn’s Republic patronize the tonsor. 


The Reignof the Fire King.—** Who knoweth not,” says Pliny, as anglicised 
by Philemon Holland, Doctor of Physicke, “ that when the dogge-starre ariseth, 
the heate of the sun is fiery and burning? the effects of which starre’ are felt 
exceeding much upon the earth. The seas at his rising do rage and take on, 
the wines in sellars are troubled, pooles also and standing waters do stirre and 
moue. A wilde beaste there is in Algypt, called Orix, which the Aigyptians 
say doth stand full against the dogge-starre, whe n it riseth, looking wistly 
upon it, and testifieth after a sort of sneezing, a kind of we rship. As for dog- 
ges, no man doubteth verily, but all the time of the canicular daies, they are 
most ready to run mad.” And who, whether quadruped, biped or centipede, 
would not go distraught when the sun is in Leo, the thermometer at 95 degrees, 
the Etesian winds abroad, a voleano above, and a scorcliing desert of brieks be- 
neath? Phlegethon now is no fable—the brazen bull of Phalaris, no phenome- 
non of cruelty—nor the furnace of Nebuchadnezzar anything wonderful in the 
history of caloric. ‘The vertical lava fires descend upon the panting earth, and 
the garments of mortals cleave to their melting flesh like the robe of Nessus.— 
Destiny seems to be reversed, for the body is leaving the soul, which may en- 
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dure an auto da fe or Hindoo suttee without consuming, though its temple is 
destructible. Oh, that the Virgilie would vanish, with all their celestial mid- 
night glories, and let the autumnal airs come forth from the amaranth bowers 
of infinity! Oh, for a twilight promenade on those floating isles, covered with 
myrtle groves and flowers, which the romantic dreams of the old philosophers 
scattered over the Atlantic! Oh, for a dinner on the glaciers of the Jungfrau, a 
breakfast on the pinnacle of the Andes, a symposium amidst the woods of 
Itasca, and a night of sweet sleep in the centre of an iceberg! How enviable 
is the destiny of the dolphin, who wantons along the cool depths of ocean, or 
that poet who never felt the influence of any warmth! How delicious is 
the thought of a kiosk, which contains no harem; of an oasis, with its foun- 
tains, where no temperance society was ever required; of a translucent and 
o’ershadowed lake far in the wild woods, where no negro ever exhaled his 
Congo odours; of a ramble among the coral groves and the shipwrecked trea- 
sures of the great deep, where politicians never disputed about Typhon’s de- 
posites or polemics breathed brimstone and blackness! The monarch might 
now exchange his throne for the parachute of the wronaut, who roams amidst 
the constellations, and the gossip turn chirologist from debility of tongue. 
Now, there is a burthen on the vitals, the limbs linger, the voice is smothered, 
the brains are seething, and the dazzled eyes are filled with the arrows of light. 
We might as well think at the bottom of a limekiln or a cauldron as in this tor- 
rent of flame. We might as well rest when a congregation of women are hold- 
ing a consultation, in the anti-room, on the bias of a gigot or the beauty of a 
flounce, or in the vicinity of a conventicle, as beneath this sultry and stifling air. 

Though Jupiter Tonans should fill the heavens with lightnings and shake 
them with thunders ; though Poseidon should arise in all his terrors and scatter 
the ships with his trident ; and though Typhon should deluge us with a tempest 
of abolitionists, McDowell Magdalens, demagogues and critical dwarfs; we 
would not cry avaunt! and aroint thee, fiend! nor tremble with fear and loathing. 
For tna, Chimborazo, Hecla and Vesuvius have amalgamated, after the fa- 
shion of the times, in the mid heavens; and all the comets, that were wont to 
warn the world of some mighty convulsion—whether called arontias, xyphiac 
or lampadias seem to have united in the blazing vault. We have forgotten the 
colour of snow and the existence of Boreas; freshness dwells not in the air, 
nor shadow on the fields; we pant in the thick hot atmosphere, sigh for the fa- 
vonian breeze, and try to cool our blood “ by thinking on the frosty Caucasus,” 
and the charities of the world. Oh, Behemoth, and ye Monks of St Bernard ! 
Oh all ye eaves and mountains! Oh the heart of a coquette and the spirit of a 
miser—how we envy them all! 


Statistics. —Our gold coinage, now in existence, will pass thus: The eagle 
$10 663; half eagle $5 233; the quarter eagle $2 663; this being the true 
value of the pure gold now in these coins; the new coinage will contain as 
much less pure gold as will make the eagle and its parts pass at $10, $5, 
and $2 50. The guinea is $5 75; the sovereign #4 85; the louis d’or of France 
about $3 75; the doubloons, Spanish and Patrict. $15 60. The doubloons, 
both Spanish and Patriot, are by law the same value, for they are of the same 
weight and fineness; but the Spanish doubloon will pass for $17. 


The army of the United States consists of dragoons 363, artillery 1778, infan- 
try 3,225; unattached soldiers and recruits 678,—total 6,054: militia 1,346,116. 


Steamboats on the Western waters, on the Ist January, 1834, 234, whose 
aggregate amount of tonnage is equal to 39,000 tors; they have cost three mil- 
lions of dollars. The total yearly expense of running them is four million and 
a half, Sixtysix boats went out of service during 1831, °32 and °33—of these, 
15 were abandoned as unfit for service; 7 were lost by ice; 15 were burnt; 24 
snagged; and 5 destroyed by being struck by other boats; thus 51 were lost 
by accidents. ‘ 


There are 450 different trades carried on in London. The shoemakers are 
the most numerous class, and the tailors next; the former (above twenty years 
of age) amounting to 16,502, and the latter to 14,552. The carpenters amount 
to 13,208, and if the cabinet makers are included, +o 19,629. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Don Carlos, a Dramatic Poem, by 
Frederick Schiller: Translated from 
the German by the author of “A 
Volume from the Life of Herbert 
Barclay.” Baltimore; William & 
Joseph Neal, 1834. 

Much original, nervous and patriotic 
thought was manifested in Herbert Bar- 
clay, and great fidelity, vividness and 
force of translation are here displayed 
by one whose name we are yet to 
learn, but whose genius needs no ad- 
ditional demonstration. His heart is 
large and affluent, for he loves his fa- 
therland, and dreads not to blame his 
countrymen when they deserve cen- 
sure; and his spirit is daring, for he 
has selected an intellectual giant as 
his companion. The literature of Ger- 
many overflows with intellect—the 
most vivid and illimitable imagination, 
the profoundest sensibility, the inten- 
sest passion, the wildest wit and most 
grotesque humour, pathos that searches 
the heart, and wisdom that etherealizes 
the mind. There the gifts of nature 
are godlike, though triumphs must be 
won through years of severe discipline, 
exhausting study and deep thought. 
Their universities confer no honours 
on political Wellingtons, to whom the 
rudiments of literature are cabala, but 
reserve them for these alone who have 
searched the treasure depths of human 
knowledge. Schiller was one of these, 
and a mightier spirit, merely human, 
was never incarnated. Fraught with 
the deepest and most difficult learning, 
his genius dilated as it soared, and 
scattered the odours of love, while it 
breathed the radiance of the heavens. 
No philosophy, however abstruse and 
mystical, was too vague and visionary 
for his grasp; no reality, too actnal for 
his enjoyment; no science, too com- 

iex and cold for his comprehension. 

fe revelled in learning; his luxury 
was literature; he left the splendours 
of the sublime ideal to teach the solu- 
tion of a problem, and -returned to his 
celestial paradise unsoiled by the 

grossness of earth. His name is a 

constellation in his own romantic land, 

and, were all his works translated into 
our vernacular, with the same spirit 
which characterizes the Wallenstein of 

Coleridge, and the Don Carlos now 

before us, it would soon become a 


glory among all nations. Tha longevi- 
ty, which hallowed with hoar hairs the 
magnificent head of Goethe, as it had 
blanched those of Euripides, and made 
Aschylus the fated sport of an eagle’s 
cunning, was denied to Schiller, as it 
was to Lucan, Byron, Burns; but his 
life was not doomed to irksome toil for 
daily bread, gnawing solicitude for the 
future, and indignant rebellion against 
a heartless world of schemers and job- 
bers; for the princes of Germany are 
the highsouled patrons—the just, dis- 
criminating and generous fosterers of 
genius and erudition, however display- 
ed. Mind is no mendicant there, nor 
is it a pensioner or a vassal; prince- 
doms rejoice in its expansion, and are 
honoured by its immortal thoughts. 
Even early in his career, Schiller 
found opulent, liberal and educated 
friends, who deemed their aristocracy 
yet more ennobled by their wise and 
highmannered patronage; and, with 
few wants unsupplied, and no opportu- 
nities neglected, he consecrated him- 
self to letters—to the glory of his 
native land—to the exaltation and en- 
lightenment of the human race, with- 
out feeling himself, even in outward 
condition, inferior to the proudest land- 
grave or ritterbann in the empire. 
Sickness was frequently his portion, 
and the holy melancholy of genius, his 
companion, and the petty annoyances 
of envy sometimes irritated his spirit ; 
but, though a martyr to study, he was 
an angel of thought, and a sage in phi- 
losophy. 

The translation of a magnificent tra- 
gedy, by such a man, was no common 
task; and, though his rhythm is some- 
times rugged, and his language in- 
verted, the author of Herbert Barclay 
has not failed to give a faithful and 
impressive version of this masterly 
drama. We hail the dawn of a new 
era in our literature; we welcome 
every attempt to impart to our country- 
men the brilliant emanations of Euro- 
pean continental thought. As we shall 
embrace an early occasion to review 
the Wallenstein, and the Carlos of 
Schiller, we reserve all quotations from 
this thrilling play till then, and mean- 
while recommend this elegant book to 
the perusal ef every scholar and man 
of letters in the Republic, 
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The Dramatic Works and Poems of 
William Shakspeare, with Notes, 
original and selected, and introduc- 
tory remarks to each Play, by Sa- 
muel Weller Singer, F. S. A. and a 
Life of the Poet, by Charles Sym- 
mons, D. D. Two volumes quarto. 
New York; George Dearborn, 1834. 
Had the mighty and magnificent 

genius of Shakspeare been destructi- 
ble, his commentators and scholiasts 
would have annihilated and buried it 
forever beneath the accumulations of 
conceit and dulness. After the errone- 
ous folio editions of 1664 and 1685, 
Rowe, the dramatist, than whom, per- 
haps, no one was less fitted, by tem- 
perament and erudition, for such a task, 
resolved to publish a revised and accu- 
rate edition of the immortal bard of 
nature. But the judgment required 
was too profound, the sensibility too 
acute, and the labour too protracted 
and severe for such a mind; and the 
desire of the public was unfulfilled. 
Then Pope, the artificial and abstruse 
bard of ethics, conferred upon the 
world an interpolated edition, teeming 
with conjectures and _ innovations, 
which was nearly as authentic as his 
translation of the Iliad. To him suec- 
ceeded Theobald, who failed to vindi- 
cate Shakspeare against the errors of 
Heminge ; and Harmer, who seemed 
to think that the poet of all time was 
created merely to paraphrase, dilute 
and diminish as he pleased. Next 
came the arrogant Warburton and the 
dogmatic Dr Jchnson, whose motto 
was 
** Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos.” 
Steevens, the prosaic antiquarian, Ca- 
pell, the collator, and Malone, the un- 
doubting worshipper of all that was 
antique and barbaric. Had not Shak- 
speare been the very Joab of all intel- 
lectual Gibborim, the folios, which 
have been hurled at his head, would 
have extinguished his very memory. 
But he was the Prometheus of modern 
days, who could not be consumed by 
vultures; and all the labours of inde- 
fatigable dulness could not dim the 
glory of those conceptions which have 
made his name immortal. 

There never existed a necessity for 
the disquisitions and diatribes of these 
schoolmen. What have dialecticians 
to do with the inspirations of genius? 
or why should the master of the human 
heart, the creator of fairy worlds, be 
insulted by endless expositions and in- 


terpretations? His acts and scenes 
needed uo commentator, but the spirit 
of an intelligent reader or auditor, after 
the original text was restored; and no- 
thing can be more reprehensible then 
the many attempts which have been 
made to rescue obscurity from oblivion, 
by attaching it to a deathless name. 
He, who delights to read Shakespeare, 
wants no hacknied cicerone, who, by 
his dicacity, spoils all enjoyment; he 
wishes not to dwell \ pon the blemishes 
he cannot fail to discover, and can 
luxuriate in the beauties without de- 
manding the services of an exhibitor. 

We are pleased, therefore, that this 
very splendid edition, which is illus- 
trated and adorned with many beau- 
tiful designs by Retzsch, Branche, 
Harvey, Westal! and other artists, is 
burdened with few of the countless 
opinions that have swelled the thirty- 
six plays of the sweet Bard of Avon 
into a library of tedious antiquarianism 
and monastic lore. 

Such notes are given as elucidate 
obsolete words and phrases, and such 
histories of the several plays as a just 
comprehension of the subjects demand- 
ed; and all the facts which can ever 
be known respecting the profoundest, 
loftiest and least arrogant genius, that 
ever sojourned in the tabernacle of 
mortality, have been embodied skill- 
fully by Dr Symmonds. These are 
generally vague, meagre and unsatis- 
factory; but they inform us that Shak- 
speare’s childhood was far from bliss, 
that he married one who never under- 
stood the impulses of genius—that his 
genius secured him foes, and his great 
mind, happiness, under every aspect of 
fortune, in the society of peers, among 
the obscure rivalries of the Globe and 
the Bankside, in the presence room of 
his sovereign, and in the solitude of 
Stratford. The amenity of his disposi- 
tion, the frankness of his manners, and a 
strange unconsciousness of his unpa- 
ralleled gifts always accompanied him. 
Apparently without toil, he executed 
the grandest designs; really, without 
envy, he retired, after their accomplish- 
ment, to the stillness of the green 
fields and the sweet society of nature, 
without promulgating his exploits, or 
exacting homage. We contemplate 
such an intellect with the most fervent 
admiration; we look upon such a cha- 
racter with reverence. He had no lite- 
rary enmities to gratify, and few per- 
sonal wrongs to avenge. Though he 
must have felt the bitterness of morta- 
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lity, and the perils of eminence, he 
has left behind no blasphemy, and no 
outpouriugs of malevolence. By his 
labours, he won a competence and 
left itto his children; by his works, 
he won immortal fame and left it to 
the world. 

The publisher of this beautiful and 
most accurate edition deserves great 
patronage in his enterprise. The en- 
tire work is executed with taste, judg- 
ment and magnificence. 





Sketches by Mrs Sigourney. Phila- 
delphia: Key & Biddle, 1834. 
The name of this celebrated lady is 
a sufficient passport to any work, which 
combines morals with amusement and 
poetry with instruction. In all her 
works, she has laboured to render vice 
as unhappy as it is detestable, and to 
confer upon virtue its temporal as well 
as its eternal reward. She loves not 
the eloquence of Aspasia, nor the ele- 
gant fascination of Leontium; nor 
would a beautiful Agathon and an aec- 
complished Alc ibiades of modern days 
win her esteem or command her eulo- 
gy. The principles, which confer hap- 
piness on domestic life—the holy and 
exalted consciousness of rectitude that 
sustains the persecuted under oppres- 
sion, and the bitter wasting conviction 
of irremediable guilt, which consumes 
the offender in his career of crime, are 
her chosen themes. She sees nothing 
lovely in the frailties of the beautiful— 
nothing admirable in talents misused— 
nothing great in genius desecrated. 
Pious, and therefore cheerful, she be- 
holds emanations of the Divinity in 
everything, and dim glimpses of glory, 
deflowered and deeraded, even in the 
worst transgressors. We love the 
sweetness and quiet which broods over 
the works of Mrs Sigourney. Great 
power is neither demanded nor desired 
in woman; she may want the pathos of 
Sappho, the evil energy of Cleopatra, 
the dominant spirit of Zenobia or Boa- 
dicea, without losing the least of her 
charms. Gentleness and sensibility 
and the love of all that is pure and ge- 
nerous are what we admire and would 
cherish in the lovelier sex. These Mrs 
Sigourney has manifested in all her 
oems and sketches; and for excel- 
bane’ in the delineation of these emo- 
tions she deserves far higher — 
than she or any of her sex could win 
by the portraiture of those gigantic fea- 
tures and titanic energies which the 
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gifted though erring author of Frank- 
enstein has attempted to depict. 

Therefore, we recommend this beau- 
tiful volume to the public, and assure 
them that the tender, gentle and hal- 
lowed thoughts, which it conveys, are 
fitly clothed. 





The Pilgrims of the Rhine. By the 
author of Eugene Aram, ete. New 
York; Harper & Brothers, 1834. 
Though Mr Bulwer isa scholar, and 

an elegant, energetic and sometimes 

eloquent writer, we cannot acknow- 
ledge him to be a man of great original 
genius, and regret to assert that he isa 
demoralizing sophist in literature. His 

Pelham, Paul Clifford and Eugene 

Aram are the ablest because most 

adroit vindication of callous coxcombry, 

highway robbery and midnight murder, 
which have appeared since Wycherly 
advocated the establishment of an uni- 
versal harem, and Rochester inculcated 
by practice the precept of unlimited 
expediency. To impetuous and undis- 
ciplined youth, especially, his writings 
are dangerous; for as effect is his sole 
ambition, he is apparently reckless of 
the perils with which he environs the 
saneuine and incautious. His ladies 
are always supereminently celestial, 
and yet ever the victims of his wild 
and ungovernable heroes, who seldom 
consult either revelation or human law 
in the accomplishment of their unholy 
achievements. Well read in metaphy- 
sical subtleties, he converts his felons 
into excellent diplomatists, and justi- 
fies his enthusiastic lovers in the com- 
mission of any offence. The authority 
of parents and the sanctities of domes- 
tie life, far from being sacred in his 
eyes, are merely butts fer the libertine 
or passable impediments in the path 
of the less indecent youth, who adores 
the lady while he insults her father. 
He loves to dishonour and degrade pa- 
ternity ; to represent early affections as 
ineffably sublime and holy, and pru- 
dence and wisdom as the oracles of 
superstitious dotage. His burglars are 
generous, his hypocrites beloved and 
beautiful, his bandits manly and gal- 
lant, and his heroines devoted, through 
all time, to the worst miscreants of 
earth. We turn disgusted from this 
fascinating exhibition of depravity ; our 
romance extends not to robbery, nor 
our sentiment to the brothel. We 
think there are things in this world 
more exalted and hallowed than the 
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mad love of a boy, and more worthy of 
veneration than the Spinosan philoso- 
phy of a valet. We give Mr Bulwer 
credit for extensive reading and an in- 
genious (we wish it was ingenuous) 
use of his knowledge; he has feeling 
and fancy, a picturesque and graphic 
power of natural and mental deserip- 
tion, a vivid and earnest, though artifi- 
cial style, and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the darker passions of the 
human heart. But it is madness for 
him to usurp the throne of the great 
and good Sir Walter; it is folly for him 
to arrogant supreme dominion, now, 
even among the lesser luminaries of 
the age. He possesses not the hu- 
mour of Smith, nor the terrific power of 
Banim, nor the gorgeous imagination 
of Morier, nor the pictorial genius of 
our own Cooper. He can anatomize 
the heart of a villain and fling fragrance 
over corruption; he can clothe guilt in 
the garments of innocence, and give 
to a demon the might and majesty of 
an archangel. He can sophisticate in 
ethics and exult in the triumph of a 
demoralizing dogma; he can beautify 
the blasted, and blast the beautiful 
with the breath of evil. But where in 
the desert, which he leaves behind, 
shall we find a green oasis of blessed 
because sacred love? Where, in the 
depths of his hades, shall we look for 
the lights of paradise ? 

All the peculiarities of Mr Bulwer 
are displayed in this long heralded and 
self loved, yet far from perfect or mas- 
terly production. The intertexture of 
the supernatural with the merely com- 
mon, of the ideal with the actual, of 
farce with tragedy, is neither judicious 
nor impressive. ‘The best stories are 
the history of a false religion and the 
maid of Malines; but Nymphalin and 
Fayzenheim bear too great a resem- 
blance to Lalla Rookh and her sage 
adviser, and the whole structure of the 
work is fantastic and incoherent.— 
There are many ingenious, but, by no 
means, well mannered dialogues (for 
Trevylyan insults the father of Ger- 
trude on every oceasion) and several 
sprightly tales, combining humour 
with tragic force, scattered through the 
volume ; but it is, nevertheless, a book 
intended for temporary popularity, not 
for fame—for the recreation of an hour, 
not the instruction or delitht of a cen- 
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The Life of Thomas Eddy, emg 
an extensive correspondence wit 
the most distinguished philosophers 
and philanthropists of this and other 
countries. By Samuel L. Knapp. 
New York. Conner & Cooke, 1834. 
Biographies of public benefactors 

are demanded by the merit of their la- 
bours and the greatness of their sacri- 
fices; their deeds should be commemo- 
rated as the noblest monument to their 
memories, and their example presented 
as an incitement to their successors. 
Mr Eddy was intimately associated 
with many of the great men, who 
adorned the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, and his spirit was ever active 
in all enterprises which could facilitate 
the commerce, increase the wealth, me- 
liorate the miseries or purify the morals 
of the western hemisphere. He look- 
ed upon the dishonoured and expatri- 
ated aborigines as a father; the blind 
felt his benevolence, the deerepid lean- 
ed upon his love, the dumb gazed their 
gratitude, and even the guilty found 
him the friend of merey. Sach a man 
deserved to be remembered though he 
acknowledges himself to have been a 
tory during the revolution; such a man 
merits universal fame, though Mr 
Knapp is not the biographer who can 
impart it. With all the assistance, 
which Dr Francis and other gentle- 
men have conferred (and their com- 
munications occupy no inconsiderable 
portion of the volume) and with all the 
advantage of Eddy’s own letters and 
detailed projects, this, as a literary 
work, is tedious and uninteresting. 
The style of Mr Knapp wants nerve, 
vigour, vividness, at all times, but here 
it is particularly monotonous and pros- 
ing. The subject, perhaps, did not re- 
quire a fervid imagination or glowing 
language, but surely if anything de- 
mands feeling and eloquence, it is the 
picture of a good man’s deeds in a 
world of evil. As a volume of valua- 
ble documents—the annals of benevo- 
lence—must this work be judged—for, 
as a biography, it is singularly crude, 
vague and unattractive. We regret to 
assert this, for Mr Knapp has written 
some clever books; but in this depart- 
ment of our Magazine, at least, we 
never fawn or fear. The whole typo- 
graphical appearance of the book is 
highly creditable to the taste and judg- 
ment of the intelligent publishers. 
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